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FINANCIAL. 


The past three months have been least productive 
of money of any since our connection with the Society. 
Plans that promised great usefulness have had to be given 
up and our hands have been tied by the meagreness of 
our receipts. The cause never looked brighter. <A 
century of prayer is being answered. God is openly 
rewarding the self-denving efforts of the past. The labors 
of Noah Worcester, William Ladd, Elihu Burritt, George 
W. Beckwith, James B. Miles and others now dead, as 
well as those of the living, are bearing fruit. The fields 
are white for the harvest. But our means are exhausted. 
We wait the will of the Prince of Peace as shown in the 
contributions of money by his professed followers. 


WILLIAM JONES IN CINCINNATI. 


Both the Inquirer and Gazette of Cincinnati contain ex- 
tended reports of the address of William Jones, Oct. 7th, 
in that city, before a large audience at the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House. Murray Shipley called the meeting to order 


and made some highly appreciative remarks at the close. | 


A resolution favoring International Arbitration was unan- 
imously adopted. The meeting was presided over and 
Mr. Jones was introduced by H. Thane Miller, the well 
known blind Kvangelist and teacher at the Mt. Auburn 
Institute. Rev. Drs. Hays and J. W. Joyce participated 
in the meeting. ‘The impression made by Mr. Jones was 
that of an earnest, convincing and eloquent speaker on a 
most interesting and living subject. 


PEACE MEASURES IN 1846. 


The present generation can with difficulty understand 
the war excitement that existed in this country on the 
Oregon question during the years 1843-6. ‘Fifty-four 
forty or fight !” was the watchword of a political campaign. 
“Thirty thousand rifles in Oregon” was Thomas H. Ben- 
ton’s advice. Stephen Douglass announced his war 
feeling in burning words. The officers recently in Mexico 
did not object to employment. All the.offences of Eng- 

, from the tea tax down, were recited. In this state 
of things, thousands sympathized with Winthrop, whose 
eloquent plea for peace we now republish. When three 
hundred and fifty clergymen, lawyers, physicians, editors, 


attists, merchants, bankers, and other citizens of Ply- |- 


mouth, England, signed the ‘Friendly Appeal” addressed 


to the citizens of the United States, war seemed at hand. 
A similar memorial cam: from Rochedale, the residence 
of John Bright. We republish these papers to call atten- 
tion to their unanswerable arguments, and to say that 
those arguments have gained ten-fold force by the events 
of the half-century since. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, to whom the peace 
cause are greatly indebted, arrived in New York, from 
England in the Fulda, October 17. With regard to the 
proposed Boston reception of the Parliamentary delegation, 
he writes: ‘‘ It is most gratifying to know that Boston is 
to set the stamp of ber approval upon the great effort now 
making to banish war from the English-speaking race.” 


—The ‘“‘ Umbria” arrived in New York Saturday, 
October 24, with the members of the English Peace Depu- 
tation whose names are given elsewhere. 


—William Jones, secretary of the London Peace 
Society, has had an agreeable interview with President 
Cleveland on the subject of his mission, and that of the 
English parliamentary delegation which arrived in New 
York October 24. Gen. Sheridan’s remarks at the recent 
Philadelphia celebration, that improvement in modern 
ordnance would soon make war an impossibility and arbi- 
tration the only remedy, were quoted, and the success of 
the late experiments with Lieut. Zalinkski’s dynamite gun 
were referred to as corroboration of Gen. Sheridan’s propo- 
sition. We copy from the London Times a full report of 
the interview. (See page 148.) 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN FOUNTAIN. 


The dedication of a fountain at Stratford-on-Avon, the 
gift of our rich and generous citizen, George W. Chiids, 
of Philadelphia, was the occasion of a beautiful poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The concluding stanzas are as 
follows : — 


O’er the wide waters reached the hand that gave 
To all this bounteous wave, 
With health and strength and joyous beauty fraught; 
Blest be the generous pledge of friendship, brought 
From the far home of brother’s love, unbought! 
Long may fair Avon’s fountain flow, enrolled, 
With storied shrines of old, 
Castalia’s spring, Egeria’s dewy cave, 
And Horeb’s Rock the God of Israel clave! 


Land of our fathers, ocean makes us two, 
But heart to heart is true! 

Proud is your towering daughter in the West, 

Yet in her burning life-blood reign confest 

Her mother’s pulses beating in her breast. 

This holy fount, whose rills from heaven descend, 
Its gracious drops shall lend— 

Both foreheads bathed in that baptismal dew, 

_ And love make one the old home and the new. 


ugust 29, 1887. 
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GEN. SHERIDAN ON ARBITRATION. 


The remarks of Gen. Sheridan at the Philadelphia 
Centennial which impressed President Cleveland so 
deeply were as follows : 

‘There is one thing you should appreciate, and that is 
the improvement in guns and in the material of war, in 
dynamite and other explosives, and in breach-loading 
guns is rapidly bringing us to a period when war will be 
eliminated from history, when we can no longer stand up 
and fight each other, and when we will have to resort to 
something else. Now, what will that ‘something else’ 
be? Jt will be arbitration. I mean what | say when I 
express the belief that any of those here present who may 
live until the next centennial, will find that arbitration 
will rule the whole world.” [Three cheers for the general 
were bere given. ] 

The response of Sir Lyon Playfair, the great naturalist, 
who represented England on the occasion, and who is one 
of the Arbitration Delegation appointed to address the 
U. S. Government in favor of the Treaty of Arbitration, 
was as follows: 

‘Long may we cherish our common possessions and 
national sympathies! When America rejoices, England 
is glad. When you mourn a great national calamity, we 
join in your grief. When Lincoln and Garfield fell by the 
acts of assassins, the colors of English ships all over the 
world were lowered ‘half-mast,’ in honor of their great 
names. At the death of your great general, Grant, I felt 
that I was with you in body and spirit when | attended 
the solemn service at Westminster Cathedral, in com- 
memoration of his service to your country and to the 
cause of liberty throughout the world. When Ireland, 
unheppy Ireland, suffered from famine, we do not forget 
that the United States sent over a frigate laden with pro- 
visions for the starving people. Your acts of sympathy 
_ With us in our joys and sorrows have been many. Let us 
continue to cherish our common glories and past traditions, 
and never cease to aim at a community of interests and 
pride in our national prosperity. 

‘*It is no insignificant evidence of the friendly feeling 
now existing between England and the United States 
that a memorial signed by more than 200 members of 
Parliamant is about to be presented to the President, urg- 
ing that any political differences which may from time to 
time arise between the two countries should, in the ast 
resort, be settled by arbitration. This memorial is the 
actual outcome of the workingmen of England, who have 
pressed it upon their representatives. 

“I know that I have been far too long, but you will for- 
give me because the toast unites two great nations in one 
sentiment. The small islands in the Northern seas from 
which your ancestors came to found this great nation, even 
now contain only 36,000,000 of people, while already yon 
have 60,000,000, and have in your vast continent immense 
potentiality of growth. We know that you must become 
our big brother, and we ask you to cherish in the future 
that feeling of pride in our common ancestry and that 
sympathy for an allied people which we now possess. If 
we do so the great Anglo-Saxon race throughout the 
world will become a security for peace and a surety for 
the continued growth of constitutional liberty.” 


The nations called Christian are the most powerful on 
earth. They profess the religion which alone prohibits 
war. 
continuance of this most savage custom.—Samuel J. May. 


With them, therefore, rests the responsibility for the. 


THE NEW FISHERY COMMISSION. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH LONDON FRIENDS. 


Orrices, 38 PARLIAMENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W. 
19th September, 1887. 

Dear Friend,— We send you, with much pleasure, 
copy of aresolution adopted by our committee in reference 
to the recent appointment by our government of Commis- 
sioners, who, in conjunction with their American colleagues, 
shall endeavor to arrive at a just and equitable settlement 
of the Fisheries questions. You will observe that we 
have expressed the hope that their joint deliberations may 
include some other matters than investigation of the Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland fisheries, as well as the 
Canadian fisheries, so far the only subjects hitherto re- 
ferred to them. 

In forwarding the minute to the Foreign Office we also 
ventured to suggest that the question arising out of the 
Pacific and Bebring’s Sea seal fisheries might be included 
in the enquiries of the Commission. By this meaus we 
hope that, so far as possible, every element of misunder- 
standing between the two nations may be removed. 

We know that we may count upon the hearty efforts of 
our fellow-workers on the other side of the Atlantic in the 
furtherance of this good work of conciliation based upon 
a respect for mutual rights and on a desire for complete 
equity towards all concerned in the decision. 

From some remarks which have appeared in the public 
press, it appears possible that the American Peace 
Societies may find it necessary to guide and strengthen 
American public opinion in its influence on the Executive, 
so that the fullest possible results may be secured. It 
would be very lumentable if any settlement arrived at by 
the Commissioners of the two countries were not loyally 


and heartily endorsed by the public, both of England and 


America. You will, we are sure, entirely concur with us, 
in the opinion that any failure in arriving at the object in 
view would prejudicially affect similar efforts in future 
cases. It would give occasion to some persons to mis- 
lead opinion and promote an impression that when 
conflicts of interest arise between nations they cannot 
be settled by rational methods. In connection with this 
subject we would invite your attention to some observa- 
tions in our journal, Concord, of this date, headed, ‘*The 
American Senate and the Commission,” written by one of 
our colleagues. 
We shall be much gratified by hearing from you and by 
receiving any practical suggestions on this subject. 
I remain yours most truly, 
HODGSON PRATT, 
Chairman of Committee. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, 
1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. ; 


The following is the resolution referred to in the above 
letter : 
RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


Resolved,—That this Committee learns with much satis- 
faction that Her Majesty’s Government has agreed, i 
conjunction with that of the United States, to the appoint 
ment of a Special Commission, to investigate the 
questions now-at dispute between the Dominion of Can 
and the United States regarding the claims of Americaa 
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fishermen to exercise their calling in or near the coasts of 
British territory in those seas. 

That this course being in accordance with the represen- 
tation on the subject frequently made by the Committee, it 
desires to express the hope that the instructions given to 
the Commission will be sufficient to cover all the causes 
of the Fishery disputes, some of which have from time to 
time engaged the attention of the respective governments 
during a period of nearly sixty years. 

Further, in view of the dissatisfaction long felt by the 
people of Nova Scotia regarding the proceedings of 
American fishermen in their waters, and the more serious 
grievances of the people of Newfoundland regarding the 
extensive privileges of French fishermen on their coasts, 
this Committee would earnestly urge that these subjects 
should also be brought within the purview and instructions 
of the Special Coromissioa now being appointed regarding 
the Canadian fisheries, in order that the whole of these diffi- 
cult and protracted disputes may be finally settled on a 
basis of amicable mutual agreement. 


REPLY TO MR. HODGSON PRATT. 
Boston, U. S. A., October 3, 1887. 
Mr. Hopeson Pratt, 


Chairman Com. of International Peace and 
Arbitration Association. 

Dear Sir,—Your communication, enclosing a resolution 
addressed to your Government regarding the newly 
appointed Fisheries Commission, was duly received. 

I called the attention of our executive committee to 
those documents, and, with their approval, beg leave to 
say that we, like yourselves, regard the appointment of the 
above-mentioned Commission with great satisfaction. 

We are especially gratified that the Government of the 
United States has responded so promptly and cordially, 
and has selected two of our citizens who command the 
highest respect of the American public to meet and con- 
fer on this subject with the distinguished and able gentle- 
_ men who represent Great Britain. 

We also agree with the sentiment of the resolution, and 
of Mr. Pratt’s letter that all subjects which have 
occasioned differences and irritation between the two 
nations, so far as they are relevant, should be referred to 
the Commission. 

It would seem that the Pacific seal fisheries would very 
properly come under this head. The questions arising be- 
tween the fishermen of France and of those of Great 
Britain, as desirable as is their settlement, seem to us 
outside the scope of an Anglo-American Commission. 

We will take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
Government and that of the people through the press to 
these suggestions, and in uniting with you in every measure 
which may promote international concord. 

It may not be amiss for us to frankly suggest that 
many of our most intelligent and peace-loving citizens are 
inclined to think that the position of Secretary Bayard as 
to the three-mile limit (see Article 1, Treaty of 1818) is a 
sound one. The enforcement of local Canadian Custom 
laws and penalties on vessels pursuing their calling under 
& general treaty provision has caused some irritation. It 
will afford us great satisfaction if the Commision will 
explicitly agree upon a just interpretation of the treaty of 
1818, or recommend a new treaty less likely to be misin- 
terpreted. 

In explanation of the non-action of our Society in view 


of the fishery question, it is due to your great kindness in 
reminding us of the dangers involved in the same, to point 
out that we have esteemed those dangers less than our 
English friends seem to have done. 

Whatever may have been the utterances of a portion of 
the American press, it seems evident to us that the vast 
preponderance of general commercial interests over those 
of a local character like the fisheries, can be confidently 
relied upon to counterbalance any tendency to actual 
hostilities. 

While, in general, the people of the United States may 
not think it wise for them to renew the treaty of recipro- 
city on the former basis, they do feel that Canada and 
the United States are too closely banded together by the 
great navigable lakes and the annually increasing railroads 
to submit to such commercial non-intercourse as Congress 
authorized the President, uuder certain circumstances, to 
proclaim. 

As to the adoption or rejection by the U. S. Senate of 
the report of the Commission, to which you kindly call our 
attention, we do not see how that action can be fore- 
stalled. Whether we ourselves favor that adoption must 
depend on what it is, and also what the alternative may be. 

You have observed that the unfriendly legislation of 
Congress, occasioned by the excited feeling of those 
interested in the sea-fisheries, has resulted in no such 
proclamation as was contemplated. The delay has been 
followed by the appointment uf the Commission, which, in 
common with yourselves, we highly approve, and to which 
we look hopefully for beneficent results. 

We may add that we have felt gratified at the amicable 
spirit in which negotiations have been conducted, and 
have great confidence in the wisdom and candor of those 
officials of both countries who have the matter in charge. 

We remain, with sentiments of high respect, 

Your friends and co-workers, 
The Executive Committee of the American Peace Society. 
R. B. HOWARD, Secretary. 


FOURTH STAGE OF GOD’S KINGDOM ON EARTH. 


To this conception belongs the universal ballot, itself a 
universal educator ; the free press, that tree whose fruit of 
the knowledge of good and evil hangs within the reach of the 
lowliest ; endowed schools and colleges, making the higher 
education accessible to the children of the poor; public 
parks, with their museums and their music ; half holidays, 
with their silent recognition of man’s need of something 
else than bread ; a legalized Sabbath, whose silent factories 
and singing churches suggest to the whole community the 
reality of the immortal life; and a public school system, 
established and maintained by public taxation, not as a 
mere police contrivance, but as a means of equipping all 
the children of the State with at least some of the elements 
of true manhood and womanhood. 

In this direction, away from the military despotism of 
the earliest stage, away from the mere night-watchman 
theory of the second stage, beyond even the industrial 
conception of the third and later stage, the American 
people are moving. Meanwhile, how this shall be done 
is a problem worthy to be studied by every Christian 
teacher, every pastor, and every parent ip the land.— 
Christian Union, 

[We would add as n to the fulfilled promise, 
the subjection of all laws to God's law; the reign of 
the Holy Spirit; a Church universal in love and unity 
if not in form; and as a means to the end, a gospel 
preached to every creature.—Eb. ] 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE DISCORD OF THE CHIMES. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D. D. 


We roamed through lands of Eid, 
The storied spires beheld 

Where swing the tongues of ancient times. 
Flung swift from tower to tower, 
Through many an echoing hour 

We heard the discord of the chimes. 


Each adding but a note 
From every clamorous throat, 
To raise the variant din the higher; 
Some chimes-man far away 
Hurled in with eager play 
New discords from his sounding spire. 


With deftest stroke amain 
Each wrought his separate strain, 
Yet only swelled the strife and jar,— 
Like clash of sword on sword 
In horrible accord, 
When peal the furious chimes of war! 


Till tolled the hour of prayer 

‘Thai bade, through Sabbath air, 
The roar of brazen tumult cease: 

Then sudden silence fell, 

Struck mute was every bell, 
And all the clanging air was peace. 

So we the lesson heed 

How, in our strifes of creed, 
Whatever harmonies there be 

In each—’gainst others flung, 

The tortured air is wrung 
With struggles of discordancy. 


* 7 * * 


Can chimes of earth and Heaven, 
To one sweet motive given, 
Displace our discords, harsh and loud ? 
Attuned to truth and right, 
Can men, in God's clear sight, 
In holy unity be bowed 
—Independent. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, September 18. WPreached at Shepard Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., Rev. A. McKenzie, D. D., pastor, 
morning and evening. Taught a Sunday-school class 
and said a few words to the young people.. The Sunday- 
school receives seventy-five copies monthly of the Angel 
of Peace. Its superintendent, F. B. Gilman, is deeply 
interested in our work. The pastor had not returned 
from Kurope. The assistant pastor, Rev. L. 8S. Parker, 
and Dea. G. S. Saunders, expressed interest and approval. 


Monday, September 19. The advantages and dangers 
of religious controversy as related to spiritual life were ably 
discussed in an essay by Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., read 
before the Boston Congregational Ministers’ Meeting. 
While the object of the Peace Society is primarily to pre- 
vent an appeal to physical force, especially on the part of 
nations, we are deeply interested to allay irritation and 
prevent acrimony among Christians on points of belief in 
which they honestly differ and which they earnestly discuss. 
The tongue is too often a sharp weapon. 
frequently dipped in gall. ‘*First pure and then peacea- 
ble” is quoted to justify heated debate. ‘‘There is no 
peace to the wicked’’ is construed to mean no peace to the 
good if they do not think as we do. 


Tuesday, September 20. Attended the usual 3 Pp. m. 
meeting for prayer and conference at the Beacon Hill 


The pen is too’ 


Chapel, near our office, of which Dr. Cullis is pastor. 
**Blessed are the undefiled in the way” was his topic. 
The singing was inspiring, the prayers not many, the 
‘‘testimonies” many of them striking and instructive. 


Friday, September 23. My friend Rev. G. W. Stearns, 
formerly of Patten and Island Falls, Maine, and more re- 
cently at Hatfield, Mass., was constituted pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Acton, Mass. By invitation 
I gave the closing ‘address to the people.” It was from 
the point of view of one who had been for 25 years, but _ 
for three years has not been, a pastor. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the addresses of other brethren, and in a visit to 
the fine monument erected by the State to Capt. Davis 
and those soldiers of Acton who were at the Concord 
fight. Pa» ceneribus. 

Monday, September 26. Aninformal and hastily called 
meeting of the Executive Committee by whom the letter 
addressed to Mr. Hodgson Pratt and other English friends 
was approved, and further conference had on the subject 
of the English Peace Delegation and the Fisheries Com- 
mission, in which, so far as appointed, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain represents England, and Messrs. Putnam of Maine 
and Angell of Michigan represent the United States. The 
Committee heartily approve of this Commission, and amid 
many opposing voices expect from it the settlement of 
questions which have long agitated a portion of the people 
of Canada and New England. (See page 142.) 

Sunday, October 2. At Nashua, N. H., a beautiful 
and thrifty manufacturing city of 16,000 inhabitants. 
Preached at the Pilgrim Church, Rev. G. W. Grover, 

astor. A beautiful morning, a large congregation, a 
delightful Sunday-school class (Mrs. Grover’s), and 4 
pleasant interview with the little folks in their pleasant 
room. In the absence of Bro. Grover, I was indebted for 
kind courtesies to Rev. Cyrus Richardson of the First 
Church, and Rev. H. B. Smith of the Universalist Church. 
A united Missionary Concert in the evening gave oppor- 
tunity to hear a returned missionary from Turkey, and to 
speak of the decadence of Mohammedan power in the 
East. The ‘‘Laton House” is a neat, well-conducted | 
hotel, which it is a pleasure to visit. 

Tuesday-Friday, October 4-7. At Springfield, Mass., 
attending the anniversary of the oldest and, in some 
respects, the representative Foreign Missionary Society 
of the United States, the A. B. C. F. M. I was 
at the same place for the same purpose in 1862. The 
city has nearly doubled in population, though then 
crowded with artisans manufacturing arms for the civil 
war then raging. The **American Board’ received in 
1862 in round numbers, $340,000; 1887, $642.000. This 
year’s meeting numbered some 3500 in all. The former 
was about one-half that number. In the quarter of 4 
century, how my beloved and revered friends and teachers 
have, like myself, aged! Richard S. Storrs was our most 
brilliant speaker in 1862. He was elected President in 
1887. We will never hear on earth again the sweet prose- 
poetry of Dr. William Adams, the ringing voice of Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, the light-shedding, convincing words of 
Mark Hopkins. Death did not suppress its silent admo- 
nitions. Mark Hopkins, Alpheus Hardy, William B.. 
Washburn (died on the platform), and a few days after, 
N. L. Burton, appointed to preach at Cleveland in 1888: 
these are among the unforgotten dead. Argument as to 
what God permits us to teach as to an offer of salvation 
to those who in life never heard of the historic Christ,— 


argument solid, logical, eloquent and generally kind-spit- 
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‘ited, followed by appeals to sentiment, tradition, hope, 


conscience and God,—this was the work of two solid days. 
Missionaries could be heard but little. The service of 
song was for rest, more than praise. Vocal prayer was 
infrequent. At no point in the meeting, as I remember, 
was there anything of what the Friends call the ‘‘tender- 
ing” of all hearts. The appeals to God were not so much 
in the nature of supplication, confession and thanksgiving 
as for verification of strongly stated ‘‘positions’”’ and 
foretold consequences. The morning prayer-meetings 
that used to melt us into humility and contrition as the 
missionaries led us out into their far-off fields of suffering 
for Christ, were abolished. The one hour devoted to 
prayer on Wednesday was largely occupied by an Evan- 
gelist who goes hence to his revival work. (It was well 
occupied.) The beautiful tributes to the dead only flut- 
tered along after the great discussion. ‘‘ Polemic rather 
than erenic”’ describes the meeting. Theological friends 
shook hands warmly; opponents, coolly. There were 
jokes at which wise and unwise laughed, and some of the 
judicious grieved. - Many were ‘‘too tired’’ for the com- 
munion season. The Woman’s Meeting, tender and sweet 
as usual, was swallowed up spiritually by the exciting 
debate in the great hall. The overflow meetings yawned 
under capital addresses because nothing of the fire and 
fervor of the intellectual strife ‘‘overflowed” into them. 
Peace as a desirable end only got a few words of approval 
and that in the opening sermon on The Kingdom of God, 
to which the sinful weight of war on the conscience and 
life of the Church is one of the greatest hindrances. 
The emphasis was on ‘‘watch and fight” rather than 
“pray.” Contestants seemed not unwilling to pray or 
praise if only prayer and praise would prevail as a power 
for them. 

There was little evidence of penitence, self-surrender, 
“sinking down into God.” Congratulations on the part 
of the majority and something very like recriminations on 
that of the minority followed the meeting. The whole 
was hardly better than its parts, and, for the first time, 
to me it was a relief to hear that hereafter measures would 
be taken to diminish the attendance in order to relieve 
the burden of entertaining such crowds of people. 

But great meetings are not the gauges or measures of 
God’s advancing kingdom. Even the Quakers have just 
held a world’s conference with some differing and dissonant 
voices. (They traditionally avoid the temptation to vote 
an opinion up or down.) The edges and angles of the 
stones in a bag are broken off by collision. God’s people 
cannot be one, it seems, without similar abrasion. Unity 
progresses by debate as peace does by war. We depre- 
cate its hardness, its sharpness, and its animosity. But 
“all things work together for good.” (Rom. viii. 28.) 
ad of real as well as seeming evil God evolves eternal 

Wait, O my soul, thy Maker’s will. 


A final decision by a Missionary Society not to teach 
future probation can hardly be deprecated by any one who 
believes the idea unscriptural. But such a decision seems 
all the more final if it comes from the might of conviction 
rather than by the force of a vote. Into a vote many un- 
worthy motives are too apt to enter. It may be the 
quickest way to ‘‘settle” a creed. A bullet is a quick way 
to end a quarrel! 

Many playful suggestions of opportune presence were 
made at Springfield, Mass., to the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. His interference was jokingly sug- 


gested. His reply was that only the employment of 
physical force would warrant such interference,— a reply 
inconsistent with the maxim which requires us to guard 
against the causes as well as abate the fact of fighting. 

My hosts were the soul of kind hospitality. Mr. Var- 
num Taylor carried his courtesies to the crowded hall 
itself, where he was chief usher. The accustomed re- 
porter’s table was a welcome seat. 

How gently the variegated maples shed their leaves! 
How delightful our farewell drive about the lovely city! 
How charming the spot selected to manufacture the 
weapons of war! **The Arsenal at Springfield” suggested 
to the poet Longfellow the familiar lines : 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts: 
The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 
Down the dark futare, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibration, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace!’ 
Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


Saturday, October 8. In another large but silent and 
uncrowded assembly where lay in her coffin the sweet face 
of Anna L. Brooks. It was in Rockport, Mass., where [ 
had as her pastor watched the opening of this bud of 
promise, which at the age of eighteen the Lord has trans- 
planted from the frosts of earth to some sunny window in 
our Father’s *‘ mansions.” The stillness, the memories, 
the tears, the sweet hopes for her and ourselves, formed 
the topics of the tender hour. She loved her Saviour and 
confessed Him. He is her resurrection and her life. 
‘The leaf withereth, the flower fudeth.” 

We wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief, 
Yet not unmeet it was that one like this young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

Sunday, October 16. At Acton, Mass., 24 miles west 
of Boston, renowned in Revolutionary annals for a com- 
pany led by Captain Isaac Davis, which participated in 
the Concord fight a few miles away. A fine granite mon- 
ument has been erected on the public square by the State 
of Massachusetts, the Town of Acton, and other donors 
to the memory of Capt. Davis, Abner Hosmer and James 
Hayward, who were killed on the field. In this movement 
the pastor of the Congregational Church for many years, 
Rev. James T. Woodbury, was very influential,—making 
a speech in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
remarkable for its eloquent defence and eulogy of the 
Revolutionary patriots. The little town of Acton sent 
150 of its 500 inhabitants into the patriot army. The 
people listened attentively to two addresses on the new 
and better way of Arbitration. Times have changed. 
The world cannot forget its wars and can never cease to 
honor its army of martyrs. But the church is ready t» 
hear of some way more excellent than fighting to settle 
political, moral and religious questions. Rev. G. W 
Stearns, the newly installed pastor, is warmly welcomed. 


In peace homicide is a crime; in war it is an honor. — 
Horace Mann 
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GOOD TO BE HERE. 
BY MRS. L. C. WOOD. 


“Lord, it is for us to be here.” 

we pass thro’ the busy world 
We follow Thy footsteps true and clear, 
And carry Thy flag unturled. 


**It is gcod to be here,” and we step aside 
To a chamber shadowed with pain, 

And carry a message of Him who died 
To free us from earthly stain. 


“Tt is to be here,” but better there, 
With the ransomed ones, who sing 

All glory and honor, blessing and praise, 
To Jesus, our Lord and King. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


From Rev. B. F. Bowles. 
Asrneton, Mass., Sept. 20, 1887. 


I will help in any way practicable within my reach. 
Most heartily I approve the thing proposed. A treaty 
binding the two great powers not to fight but arbitrate 
would seem to me like a thousand mile leap in the right 
direction. After that all civilized people should feel 
ashamed to fight. Waiting to see just how I can help, I 
am Cordially yours, B. F. Bow.es. 


Newron, Mass., Sept. 9, 1887. 
Rev. and Dear Sir,—Your circular of September, 1887, 
has my most hearty approval. How can I ‘‘co-operate 
with you in furthering the object”? 
Very cordially yours, Wo corr Catxins, 
Minister of Eliot Church. 


IMMANUEL ConGREGATIONAL CuURCH, 
Roxsvry, Boston, Mass., Sept. 21, 1887. 
Dear Bro. Howarp: 
Anything I can do to welcome in Boston the English- 
men visiting us in the interests of Arbitration, I shall do 
most gladly. Yours sincerely, Appison P. Foster. 


From Philip C. Garrett. 
FarrFrecp, Loean, Parra., Sept. 8, 1887. 


My Dear Friend,—I have just returned from the West, 
and find your circular asking co-operation with a move- 


ment to welcome the British Committee about landing on- 


our shores. 

It is not quite clear to me what is desired. I do not 
feel much interest in any ‘‘Buncombe” demonstration ; 
but anything which will ensure the success of this mission, 
I would like to participate in. 

Very sincerely, Pamir C. Garretr. 
From Rev. J. P. Abbott, D.D., Pas'or of Baptist Church. 
Meprorp, Sept. 12, 1887. 


Dear Brother,—I received your circular announcing 
the expected delegation of Peace Commissioners. 

Let me thank you for the kind remembrance, and say 
that if there is anything that I can do to further the suc- 
cess of the effort I will gladly do so—only I need to be 
told how. Fraternally yours, J. P. Ansorr. 


‘your circular of September, 


OrrFice or Pastor’s ASsISTANT, 
Union Tempce Baptist Cuurcn, Tremont Tempce, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 17, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—I am instructed by Rev. Emory J. Haynes, 
pastor of church in Tremont Temple, to respectfully ac- 
knowledge receipt of your circular dated September, 1887, 
and also to convey to you and through you to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, expression of his sympathy with the 
objects set forth in said circular, and furthermore to state 
his willingness and desire to co-operate in any way possible 
in furthering the good and wise intentions of your Society. 
With great respect, very truly yours, 
Cuas. A. Rounpy, Pastor’s Assistant. 


From Hon. Josiah Crosby. 

Dexter, Me., Sept. 16, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—I am heartily in sympathy with the spirit of 
1887,—with anything, in 
fact, which tends to prevent war between England and 
America,—whether about ‘‘fish” or. what not. Cutting 
throats is a mean way to settle national difficulties. 
Should be glad to*‘‘co-operate” in the reception of the 
distinguished deputation from England who come to pre- 
sent the memorial in the interest of Arbitration and Peace 
to the President and Congress, but know of no way of 
doing so except by the expression of my good wishes for 
their success. 


From the President of Roger Williams University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Nasavitte, Sept., 1887. 
Should you come South this year our University will 
open its doors and regard it a favor if you will address 
our students on the subject of Peace and Arbitration. I 
am very much pleased with the ApvocaTe and interested 
in its aims and principles, and would like to place it on 
file in our reading room. I believe it would be a messen- 
ger of good to our students. D. R. Levanp. 


From Portland, Me. © 
September 20, 1887. 

Dear Brother,—Found your communication respecting 
doing all in our power to forward the interests of Interna- 
tional Arbitration and the reception of the English Depu- 
tation, awaiting my return from Europe. 

I beg to say that I am deeply interested, and will gladly 
do the little [ can to co-operate in such a noble work of 
love. Howarp C. Dunnam, 

Pastor of New Church, Portland, Me. 

[Mr. Dunham is nephew of his namesake, our former 

honored Secretary. } 


Provipence, R. I., Sept. 19, 1887. 
My Esteemed Friend,—Thy note was received with the 
poem entitled the ‘‘Lion and the Eagle.” I am glad that 
the circumstance of a delegation from England with 4 
memorial to our President in favor of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion has called forth such beautiful lines from a Georgia 
lady. Truly thy friend, B. F. Know es. 


From a Lady in Maine. 

We enjoy the Apvocarte very much, and are sure you 
are doing a great work. Really your side of the question 
seems almost new, we have so long looked on the false 
side and considered the apparent necessities of war i 
stead of the assured blessings promised peace-makers. 


~ 
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The Apvocate greatly-instructed me. The Angel of Peace 
delighted the children. The October forests look like 
yast garden of variegated flowers. F. 


From Keene, New Hampshire. 

I am very glad to read the last Apvocate. The argu- 
ments and testimony against war made me feel stronger 
from reading them. The greatest wonder is that the dear 
Lord should make us see the frightful wickedness of war 
and Jeave others in blindness. That thought fills me with 
humility and thankfulness, and makes me more earnest in 
my endeavors to bring others to the Light of the World. 
Heaven prosper you. w. 


From Oakland, California 
In ser.ding his subscription, Friend Jonathan Whipple 
writes as follows: 
Oct. 7, 1887. 


I am and have been deeply interested in the great and 
glorious cause of peace during my whole life, and Lave 
tricd as far as I could to help advance it in the world, and 
have ever rejoiced at anything that looked like success in 
the good work. But I have never seen anything that gave 
me such unbounded joy as what was contained in the last 
ApvocaTE, especially the expected delegation from the old 
country taking steps toward International Arbitration. 
To one who has been looking for the shining light and 
believing in the promises that the time would surely come 
when swords and spears should be converted to imple- 
ments of usefulness, you may be sure that such statements 
as the last ApvocaTe contains must fill the heart with re- 
joicing. I could scarcely read its columns, my soul was 
so inspired with love and gratitude. I have ever expected 
that the good news would surely come at some far-off 
time, but never expected to behold what I have already 
seen. I feel somewhat as did Simeon, who, when he had 
taken the dear child Jesus in his arms, expressed himself 
ready to depart, as he had seen the fulfilment of the 
promise to Israel. 


ADONIRAM JUDSON ON WAR. 


THE ONE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY OF JUDSON’S BIRTH WILL 
BE 1888. THIS IS WHAT HE WROTE TO DR. NOAH WOR- 
CESTER. 

‘* T hail the establishment of peace societies as one of the 
most auspicious signs of the present eventful era of the 
world. Since war has been universally advocated and 
applauded by nearly all classes of men, it appears to me, 
that it is not optional with any to remain silent on this 
great question. Thus remaining, they must be considered as 
belonging to the war party. I have for some time deter- 
mined to make whatever efforts were necessary to comply 
with the dictates of conscience, and wash my hands of the 
blood that is shed in war. I beg the privilege of being a 
member of the Massachusetts Peace Society. The en- 
tolling of one’s name among the members of a peace 
society, I consider as virtually saying I regret the crime 
and blood with which the miserable race of man has been 
deluged from age to age. J repent of whatever expressions 
or acts in my past life may have cherished the war-spirit 
in myself or others. I repent that I have so long delayed 
to enter any protest against the practice of war by some 
Overt act—a measure which appears to be, in the present 
state of things, the indispensable duty of every Christian ; 
and I resolve that hereafter I will endeavor to diffuse the 
sentiments of peace as far as lies in my power.” 


FRIENDLY APPEAL. 


The Inhabitants of Plymouth, Great Britain, to the 
Citizens of the United States of America, for the purpose 
of averting War between the two Countries. 


To the Legislators and Citizens of the United States of 


America : 

Frienps AND BretHren,—We are deeply concerned to 
perceive that there are any indications how remote soever, 
of threatened hostility between your country and our own. 
Towards your nation we entertain, in common with the 
vast majority of our fellow subjects, feelings of sincere 
good will. As the friends of Peace throughout the world, 
we desire that all those who delight in War may be scat- 
tered; but with you to whom we are allied by community 
of national origin, by idenuty of language, by similarity 
in many of our laws and institutions, we earnestly ant 
especially deprecate hostility. Moreover, by War our 
commercial intercourse woul! be seriously impeded, the 
progress of civilization and of science be obstructed, im- 
mense pecuniary loss be increased, domestic ties be 
broken, humanity be outraged, life to a fearful extent be 
sacrificed, and dire offence committed against the laws of 
our beneficent Creator. 

By War we must both lose much; and what could the 
victor gain that would be worth one thousandth part of 
the cost of the conflict? Again: whatever be the value 
of the Oregon territory, it would be a poor compensation 
to the owner forthe blood and treasure which would be 
spent in acquiring it: and then, too, the dispute respect- 
ing it may so easily be settled by arbitration, if other and 
simpler means be ineffectual. 

Let us, we entreat you, agree to exert all our influence, 
personal and political, on each side of the Atlantic, to 
frustrate the devices of those ambitious and reckless spirits 
in either country, who by precipitating us into conflict, 
would render us the scorn of the world; while the energies 
and influence of two great nations which ought to be c »m- 


ined for the benefit of the entire human race, would be 


foolishly and wickedly employed in inflicting mutual and 
widely-spread injury and destruction. Allow us, then, to 
hope that your cordial response to this appeal may 
strengthen the bonds of amity between us, and promote 
the interests of Universal Peace. 

PiymooutH, EnGianp, 1845. 


COUNT TOLSTOI. 


An American traveller, who lately passed the day with 
Tolstoi, found him steadfast in the conviction that with- 
drew him from society—the conviction that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to teach men how tw live in it, and 
that He meant literally what He said when He forbade us 
luxury, war, litigation, unchastity, and hypocrisy. . . . 
It does not much matter where you begin with hip; you 
feel instantly that the man is mighty, and mighty through 
his conscience ; that he is not trying to surprise or dazzle 
you with his art, but that he is trving to make you think 
clearly and feel rightly about vital things with which *-art” 
has often dealt with diabolical inditference or diabolical 
malevolence.— W. D. Howell . 


—Hear the p: to his midshipmen of that great 
warrior, Lord Nelson: ‘‘Hate a Frenchman as you would 
port Paced devil!” Hear another voice: “Love your 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON ARBITRATION. 


On September 23, Mr. William Jones, the secretary of 
the London Peace Society, was granted an interview with 
the President of the United States, in his private cabinet 
at the Executive-mansion at Washington, with the object 
of conveying to the United States Government the strong 
desire felt by the friends of peace in general on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and by the English Peace Society in 
particular, that an opportunity may be sought and secured 
for the negotiation of an arbitration treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States definitely stipulating that 


any and every dispute which may henceforth arise between. 


the two nations shill be submitted to the decision of an 
impartial body of arbitrators, or to some permanent court 
of international reference, to be coustituted for tne 
purpose. 

By way of special credential and testimonial, Mr. Jones 
presented to the President letters of introduction and of 
support of the object in view furnished to him by the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M. P., Mr. John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the Quaker poet of New England, and Mr. 
George W. Childs, the proprietor of the Pniladelphia Public 
Ledger newspaper. He also placed in Mr. Cleveland’s 
hands a comprehensive pamphlet drawn up by Mr. Henry 
Richard, M. P., containing the particulars of the most 
recent practical illustrations of the application of arbitra- 
tion to the settlement of various international difficulties. 

Mr. Jones ventured to express his.personal hope that the 
President would show himself no less favorable to the 
principle of arbitration as a substitute for war, at least in 
many cases if not in all, than some of his distinguished 
predecessors in oftice, including Presidents Grant, Hayes, 
and Garfield, each of whom had taken a most satisfactory 
position in relation to this great question, and copies of 
some of whose utterances upon it were now laid before 
Mr. Cleveland. 

The President, in reply, stated that the subject thus 
brought before him was one with which he might confess 
himself to have been but little acquainted hitherto; and 
further, it was a matter respecting which it behoved him 
to speak cautiously. He was, however, glad to be fur- 
nished with the information upon it which Mr. Jones 
had placed in his hands. But he might acknowledge that 
he had been impressed by the statement, made by General 
Sheridan at the Centennial banquet of the previous week, 
that the tendency of modern warfare is to become less and 
less a test of skill, strategy, and courage, and more and 
more a system of sheer organized murder. The President 
said that he regarded this tendency and the collateral 
growth of public opinion in favor of arbitration as two 
kindred movements converging towards one end—namely, 
the abolition of war among civilized people and the 
establishment of some form of a high courtof international 
reference for arbitration as a substitute for the decision 
of the sword. He added that as to himself personally 
he was most averse to war, in common with every right- 
minded man. 

The President then entered into some general conversa- 
tion with Mr. Jones, in the course of which the latter 
spoke of his own experiences as one of the delegates of 
the Society of Friends commissioned to visit France during 
an! after the Franco-—German war of 1870-71, for the 
‘purpose of distributing relief to the victims of that con- 
flict. In this work of beneficence he had been furnished 
with the active support and protection of some of the 
most influential men in both countries and elsewhere, and 
he showed Mr. Cleveland a large certificate which he had 


carried with him in France, bearing the signatures and 
written expressions of approval of numerous official and 
private personages, including Count Bismarck-Bohlen, the 
late Cardinal Antonelli, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
many others. ‘The President was much interested in look- 
ing over this document, and cheerfully affixed his own 
signature as having perused it with pleasure, though 
so long after the occasion of its original use. He then 
made some inquiries respecting the memorial, signed by 
more than 200 members of the Euglish Parliament, which 
is shortly to be presented to him, also in promotion of an 
arbitration treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. After receiving information from Mr. Jones on 
this subject the President shook him cordially by the 
hand, and the interview terminated.—London Times. 


THY KINGDOM COME. | 


A nation is not a great reservation given over to bar- 
barism, from which, by churches, tracts, and revival 
meetiags, we are to rescue, here and there, in individuals 
and in groups, afew elect. Nor is it a mere preservation 
of the State, as a State, from threatening dangers—politi- 
cal corruption, plutocracy, municipal thieves, intemper- 
ance, ignorance, anarchism. _ Chris ianity is not a mere 
dike to keep out the sea, nor the Christian church and 
Christian missions a mere cheap form of State constabu- 
lary for the preservation of its peace. The Bible pro- 
claims a time when the kingdoms of this world shall them- 
selves become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
This is sometimes expressed as a promise—It is the 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom; some- 
times as a declaration—The Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth; sometimes as a vision—Thou hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the earth. The 
political aim of Christianity is to bring forth a time in 
which Christianity shall control the caucus, religion shall 
control politics, the politicians shall be saints, and the 
polls shall be holy ground. 

The lowest conception of the State is also the earliest; 
the State is a military organization, its head is a com- 
mander-in-chief, its object is military conquest or military 
defence; it is, in short, a great armed camp. ‘This is 
still the idea which prevails in Russia, and, to some ex- 
tent, in France and Germany. A higher ideal is that 
which regards the State as a means of protecting each 
individual within it from threatened wrong by his neigh- 
bor, in which all. its functions are comprised in those of 
the night watchman, its only end is individual liberty, its 
motto is ‘‘Every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost,”’ its philosophy is the survival of the fittest and 
the poverty and degradation and death of the unfit. We 
are already passing from this to a third and still higher 
conception of the State, as an industrial organization, 
arming itself, if need be, for protection against aggression, 
equipping itself with whatever force is necessary to pro- 
tect its individual members from the wrong-doing of others, 
but recognizing also the brotherhood of humanity, and 
combining its forces in those forms of industry which ex- 
perience demonstrates can best be performed by the 
community for itself. But there lies still beyond a higher 
conception of the State as a great educative institution, 
a preparatory school having its part in God’s redemptive 
ministry, in which every man has his work to do, not 
merely to feed and clothe his brother mau, but to bless 
him with a higher education and a nobler life.—Christian 
Union. 
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—Mr. Andrew Carnevie, the broad-minded capitalist 
and widely read author of ‘*The Great Republic,” sailed 
for New York Oct. 9, and is expected to participate in the 
New York reception and to accompany the parliamentary 
delegation to Washington. The time of the reception in 
Boston, like that in New York and Philadelphia, is to 
be appointed when the delegation decide to visit New 
England. Hon. G. R. Hoar, United States Senator, 
has consented to give an address of welcome. The 
address to the President and Senate of the U. S. A. 
bears the signatures of 232 M.P.’s, and is a work of 
art. It has been illuminated on vellum by one of the 
council of the Workmen’s Peace Society. It is six feet in 
length, with decorated borders, and at the head is an 
allegorical design representing a union of the two 
countries. In addition to the large number of the deputa- 
tion who have already come, Lord Kinard and Sir 
George Campbell left Liverpool in tle Aurania October 
8. The time and place of the Boston meetings will be 
announced as soon as the committee are informed. 

—The Mohonk (N. Y.) Conference invited to that 
place by the Bros. Smiley, who threw open their excellent 
hotel for its entertainment, held a very interesting meet- 
ing in September. Indian civilization, as connected with 
educational, reformatory and religions effort, was the 
topic discussed by Senator Dawes of Mass., Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, and others more directly at work for the elevation 
of the Indians. ‘Ibere was sharp criticism of the recent 
order of the Government that only English should be 
taught in the schools; also on the proposition to substi- 
tute a Commission for the present Indian Bureau. 

—The Peacemaker comes to us in a new, neat and 
attractive form. It contains full reports of the anniver- 
sary at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in August, and of that at 
Mystic, Conn. 


WILLIAM JONES IN CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 10. The Methodist ministers this morn- 
ing discussed the International Peace Treaty, the subject 
being brought up by Rev. William Jones of London. He 
read a letter from John Bright. 

Mr Jones stated that he has.held a private interview 
with President Cleveland, who received him very cordially. 
The President was by no means averse to the plan, and 
suggested that he arouse public sentiment in favor of the 
measure as much as possible. 

—One minister of Chicago after listening to an address 
by William Jones, stated that ‘‘if Mr. Jones would visit 
the cities from east to west, out of 60,000,000 of popula- 
tion he would carry 55,000,000 with him.”” That propor- 
tion would to-day, no doubt, prefer arbitration to war. 


— Of all nations in the world, Great Britain is the one 
to do us the most good in peace and the most harm in war. 
Sheis the nation, a belligerent conflict with which would 
put back buman civilization more than half a century, and 
it would require more than half a century to recover it, 
Peace between Great Britain and the United States is not 
4 mere interest of the two countries. It is the interest of 
the world, of civilization, of humanity.— Robert C. Win- 


throp. 


HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 

It is an encouraging fact to observe that many of the 
ablest statesmen and philanthropists of civilized nations 
have given, and still continue to give, their influence in 
favor cf peace. Of our own countrymen the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, a vice-president of this Society, has been a . 
prominent advocate, as especially illustrated in his excep- 
tionally able speech on the Oregon boundary questions in 
dispute between Great Britain and the United States 
while he was a member of Congress in 1845-46. We 
publish an eloquent extract from the speech on page 
151 and quote the resolutions of December 19, 1845, 
as offered by him. . 

The resolutions proposing arbitration by citizens were 
hailed as a new measure by M. Thiers in the Chamber of 
Deputies of France. These preceded the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion by a quarter of a century. 

Under such calm and reasonable appeals, the excitement 
subsided. Negotiations were opened. The parallel of 
49° was substituted for 54°, and Peace for War. The 
consequence was that Oregon became a noble State with 
a settled boundary. The North-Eastern Boundary had 
been bloodlessly settled in 1842. Our relations with 
England continued friendly till our Civil War. The de- 
struction of American commerce under the flag of the 


IContederacy by privateers which had been fitted out at 


British ports, was only one of the new causes of hostility. 
Our great army had but partly dissolved. Our navy was on 
a war footing. Many of our people believed that ‘*perfi- 
dious Albion” had given aid and comfort to our enemies, 
and enriched herself by our misfortunes. But the Geneva 
Court of Arbitration gave its decree, and England and 
America clasped hands. Shall those hands be unclasped 
just because a fish-bone is under the finger-nail ? 


—This is not the first time that ‘*hetter England” has 
appealed to America for Peace. We have two Memorials 
numerously signed (one from Plymouth, England, signed 
by 350 leading citizens) in our archives that had no other 
object. If 1845 could make such an appeal, surely 1887 
can make one emphasized by still weightier considerations. 
Oregon itself, as well as many other localities in our broad 
free country, have welcomed millions of immigrants from 
Great Britain. Our people cross the Atlantic in so many 
steamers, that placed prow to stern, they would nearly 
bridge the ocean. American literature is almost as com- 
mon in‘England as that of England in the United States. 
Our parallel and mutual missionary enterprises have 
grown ten-fold. Our orators gain a hearing in the Eng- 
lish tongue on English svil, and hers are welcomed to 
our shores. The hatred of that dreadful and inhuman 
institution called ‘*War” spread and intensified among 
both peoples. Experience of its evils has wrought new 
convictions of its wickedness on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Experiments have demonstrated the practicability of Ar- 
bitration. Why not make it at least as habitual and 
permanent as War has been? 

—The natives of the Caroline Islands, after the banish- 
ment of Kev. E. T. Doane and the other missionaries, 
rose and killed the Spanish Governor and drove the sol- 
diers to take refuge in the ship of war. Why do not 
England and America intervene, and after requesting the 
Spanish usurpers to withdraw, guarantee the neutrality of 
the islands? : 

—If I had $100,000,000 for benevolent purposes, I 
would give $99,000,000 to the cause of peace.—John Hem- 


 menway. 
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CO-OPERATING WITH THE BRITISH 
DELEGATION. 


In accordance with the vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the following Memorial was prepared to be forwarded 
to the President of the United States. 


MEMORIAL. 


To THE PResIDENT OF THE Unirep States. 

Respected Sir,— The American Peace Society, which 
for sixty years has devoted itself to the promotion of 
Arbitration as a substitute for War, has heard with pro- 
found interest and satisfaction that a memorial from lead- 
ing citizens of Great Britain is to be presented to you as 
President of the United States by a delegation of Members 
of Parliament appointed for that purpose, in favor of a 
permanent Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration, which 
shall provide that all differences between the two nations 
not otherwise settled, shall be referred for final adjustment 
to arbitrators. In view of the timeliness and the impor- 
tauce of the subject of this Memorial to both countries, 
we would hereby join with those memorialists in most 
earnestly commending it to your immediate and favorable 
consideration. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society. 

Epwarp Toner, President. 
Row B. Howarp, Secretary. 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1887. 


To other copies of the above Memorial the following 
was appended, to which the signatures of citizens gener- 
ally can be affixed. 

‘* The undersigned, citizens of the State of , would 
hereby unite in the prayer of the above mentioned English 
and American memorialists.” 


NAMES. RESIDENCE. 


AMERICA AND STIPULATED ARBITRATION. 


Mr. William Jones, the Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, together with several other gentlemen, members of 
the Society of Friends in this country, have proceeded to the 
United States, for the purpose of promoting the formation 
of a special Treaty for Arbitration between the two nations. 
Another deputation is to present the address on the same 
subject which has been signed by 131 Members of Parlia- 
ment. We-earnestly hope that the Friends of Peace on 
the other side of the Atlantic will cordially co-operate with 
all the missionaries of Peace from this side ; and that their 
joint efforts will succeed in securing what cannot fail to 
be regarded as a great conquest of civilization. 

The object of the present effort is for the conclusion of 
a special Arbitration Treaty between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. What has been generally done 
has been to insert an arbitral clause in Treaties about to 
be m.de, or which have been already made on other ques- 
tious. There has been great and gratifying progress in 
this direction, especially by the action of the Italian Min- 
ister, Signor Mancini. Availing himself of the fact that, 
during his occupancy of the office of Foreign Secretary, 
a large number of Treaties had to be negotiated between 
Italy and other countries, he inserted in almost all those 
Treaties; amounting to eighteen or nineteen, an Arbitra- 
tion clause. The idea of entering into Treaties expressly 
and exclusively for the purpose of Arbitration, or of giv- 
ing to an arbitral clause a wide and general scope, so as 


to affect all the relations of the contracting parties, is 
somewhat novel. So far as we know. it was first ventila- 
ted in modern times by Mr. William Jay, an able and 
admirable man, who, in a work published by him in New 
York in 1842, suggested that in the next Treaty negotiat- 
ed between, say, the United States and France, it should be 
stipulated that if any controversy should arise between the 
two countries, not only in regard to the interpretation of 
that particular Treaty, but ‘*in respect to any other sub- 
ject, the matter in dispute shall be submitted to the arbi- 
trament of one or mure friendly powers.” 

The Peace Conference Committee made a similar sug- 
gestion to Lord Clarendon in 1853. But the first move- 
met in favor of an Arbitration Treaty, pure and simple, 
was made in a petition presented by the Peace Society to 
Parliament in 1847, which contained these words: ‘- Your 
petitioners pray your honorable House to take prompt and 
decisive measures to secure the adoption of a Treaty of 
Arbitration between the British Government and the other 
Governments of the world respectively, in which the par- 
ties shall mutually pledge themselves to refer every dis- 
puted question which cannot be settled by friendly nego- 
tiation to such impartial arbitrators, and to abide by the 
decision thus given, without having any recourse to arms.” 

In the following year, 1848, the subject was considered 
at the Peace Congress, held at Brussels, when a letter from 
Mr. Cobden was read, in which he expressed his cordial 
approval of the proposal that Treaties should be entered 
into fur the express purpose of binding the contracting 
parties to submit their future quarrels to the decision of 
arbitrators. ‘I do not think,” he says, ‘‘it would be easy 
to find an object more worthy of a separate Treaty.” 

A few months later, Mr. Cobden brought before the 
House of Commons a Motion for an Address to the 
Crown, praying that the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
might be directed to invite foreign Powers to concur in 
Treaties having precisely this object. 

About six years ago, Mr. Richard, M. P., suggested to 
several influential American correspondents that circum- 
stances then appeared to be opportune for an effort to 
obtain a Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, agreeing to refer to Arbitration any future differ- 
ences which might arise between them. American states- 
men being less fettered by old traditions of European 
diplomacy, were, it was thought, more free to attempt 
such an innovation than ours. ‘ihe responses to this 
overture were most friendly and encouraging, and efforts 
have been made, in different ways, to give effect to the 
suggestion.— Herald of Peace. : 


Eneianp 1x Eoypr.—What is it that compels Lord 
Salisbury to acquiesce in the French occupation of the 
New Hebrides? What, but the French retort, that their 
position in the New Hebrides is identical with our position 
in Egypt. What is Russia’s answer to our protest 
against her claim to supremacy in Bulgaria? What but 
that, if England is justified in remaining in Egypt against 
the will of the Epyptians, for whom she has done 
nothing, Russia has the right toa predominant position 
pang Bulgars, for whom she has done much.—Lon- 


—John Hemmenway, of St. Anthony’s Park, Minn., 
writes us of his recovery to health, and his unabated 
interest in our work. He was greatly interested in the 
ee Ind., meeting, but, like ourselves, unable to 
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AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


All hail! thou noble land, 
Our fathers’ native soil! 
Oh, stretch thy mighty hand, 
Gigantic grown by toil, 
O’er the vast Atlantic wave to’our shore ; 
For thou, with magic might, 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of Phebus travels bright, 
The world o’er. 


The Genius of our clime, 

From pine-embattled steep, 

Shall hail the great sublime; 

While Tritons from the deep 

With conchs the kindred league proclaim. 


Though ages long have passed 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravelled seas to roam,— 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


While the language free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven run 
When Satan, blasted, fell—fell with his host; 
While this with reverence meet 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
From rock to rock repeat, 
Round our coast. 


While the manners, while the arts 

That mould a nation’s soul 

Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let oceans roll; 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun: 
Yet still from either beach 

The voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 

** We are one!” 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


We must not forget that our fathers were exiles from 
their dearly loved native land, driven by causes which no 
no longer exist. ‘‘Freedom to worship God”’ is found in 
England as fully as in America, in ourday. In placing the 
Atlantic between themselves and the Old World civiliza- 
tions they made an enormous sacrifice. It is true that 
the wonderful advance of our people in all the arts and 
accomplishments which make life agreeable has trans- 
formed the wilderness into a home where men and women 
can live comfortably, elegantly, happily, if they are of 
contented disposition; and without that they can be 
happy nowhere. 

But the convenience of living in the Old World is so 
great. and it is such a trial and such a risk to keep cross- 
ing the ocean, that it seems altogether likely that a con- 
siderable current of re-migration will gradually develop 
itself among our people. 

Some find the climate of the other side of the Atlantic 
suits them better than their own. As the New England 
characteristics are gradually superseded by those of other 
faces, other forms of belief, and other associations, the 


time may come when a New Englander will feel more as 
if he were among his own people in London than jn one of 
our seaboard cities. The vast majority of our people 
love their country too well and are too proud of it to be 
willing to expatriate themseives. But going back to our 
old home, to find ourselves among the relatives from 
whom we have separated for a few generations, is not 
like transferring ourselves to a land where another lan- 
guage is spoken, and where there are no ties of blood, and 
no common religious or political traditions. I, for one, 
being myself as inveterately rooted an American of the 
Bostonian variety as ever saw himself mirrored in the 
Frog Pond, hope that the exchange of emigrants and re- 
migrants will be much more evenly balanced by and by 
than at the present. I hope that more Englishmen like 
James Smithson will help to build up our scientific and 
literary institutions. [ hope that more Americans like 
George Peabody will call down the blessings of the 
English people by noble benefactions to the cause of 
charity. It was with deep feelings of pride and gratitude 
that I looked upon the bust of Longfellow holding its 
place among the monuments of England’s greatest and 
best children. [ see with equal pleasure and pride that 
one of our own large-hearted countrymen has honored 
the memory of two English poets, Milton and Cowper, 
by the gift of two beautiful stained windows, and with 
still ampler munificence is erecting a stately fountain in 
the birthplace of Shakespeare. Such acts as these make 
us feel more and more the truth of the generous sentiment 
which closes the ode of Washington Allston, America to 
England : ‘‘We are one !”—October Atlantic. 


A STATESMAN ON PEACE. 


Speech of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in the U. S. House 
of Representatives, 1846. 

I honor the Admininistration, Mr. Speaker, for what- 
ever spirit of conciliation, compromise, and peace, it has 
hitherto manifested on this subject, and have no hesitation 
in saying so. If I have anything to reproach them with, 
or taunt them for, it is for what appears to me as an un- 
reasonable and precipitate abandonment of that spirit. 
And if anybody desires on this account, or on any other 
account, to brand me as a member of the Peace party, I 
bare my bosom, I hold out both my hands, to receive that 
brand. I am willing to take its first and deep impression 
while the iron is sharpest and hottest. If there be any- 
thing of shame in such a brand, I certainly glory in my 
shame. As Cicero said, in contemplation of any odium 
which might attach to him for dealing in too severe or 
summary a manner with Cataline, **Zo animo semper fui, 
ut ne virtute partem, gloriam, non invidiam puta- 
rem !”” 

What constitutes an honorable peace? Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Sneaker, the answer to this question must depend 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the case to which it is 
applied. Yet, I will not pass to the consideration of that 
case without putting the burden of proof where it belongs. 
Peace, sir, in itself, in its own nature, and of its own 
original essence, is honorable. No individual, no nation, 
can lay a higher claim to the honor of man or the blessing 
of Heaven, than to *‘seek peace and ensue it.” Louis 
Philippe may envy no monument which ever covered hu- 
man dust, if it may justly be inscribed on his tombstone 
(as has recently been suggested), that, while he lived, the 
peace of Europe was secure! And, on the other hand, 
war, in its proper character, is disgraceful ; and the man 
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or the country which shall wilfully and wantonly provoke 
it, deserves the execrations of earth and Heaven. These, 
Mr. Speaker, are the general principles which civilization 
and Christianity have at length engrafted upon the public 
code of Christendom. If there be exceptions to them, as 
Ido not deny there are, they are to be proved specially 
by those who allege them. Is there, then, anything in 
the Oregon controversy, as it now stands before us, which 
furnishes an exception to these general principles ?—any- 
thing which would render a pacific policy discreditable, or 
which would invest war with any degree of true bonor? 
I deny it altogether. I reiterate the propositions of the 
resclutions on your table. I maintain— 

1. That this question, from its very nature, is pecu- 
liarly and eminently one for negotiation, compromise, and 
amicable adjustment. 

2. That satisfactory evidence has not yet been afforded 
that no comprcemise which the United States ought to ac- 
cept can be effected. 

3. That if no other mode of amicable settlement 
remains, arbitration ought to be resorted to; and that this 
Government cannot relieve itself from its responsibility to 
maintain the peace of the country while arbitration is still 
untried. 

The peace of the country and the honor of the country 
are still entirely compatible with each other. ‘The Oregon 
question is still perfectly susceptible of an amicable 
adjustment, and I rejoice to believe that it may be still so 
adjusted. We have had omens of peace in the other end 
of the Capitol, if none in this. But if war cc mes, the 
Administration must take the responsibility for all its guilt 
and all its disgrace. 

The resolutions referred to in the foregoing speech, and 
which were offered by Mr. Winthrop in the House of 
Representatives on the 19th of December last, were as 


follows : 


Resolved, That the differences between the United States, 


and Great Britain, on the subject of the Oregon Territory, 
are still a fit subject for negotiation and compromise, and 
that satisfactory evidence has not yet been afforded that 
no compromise which the United States ought to accept 
can be effected. 

Resolved, That it would be a dishonor to the age in 
which we live, and in the highest degree discreditable to 
both the nations concerned, if they should suffer them- 
selves to be drawn into a war, upon a question of no 
immediate or practical interest to either of them. 

Resolved, That if no other mode for the amicable 
adjustment of this question remains, it is due to the prin- 
ciples of civilization and Christianity that a resort to 
arbitration should be had ; and that this Government can- 
not relieve itself from all responsibility which may follow 
the failure to settle the controversy, while this resort is 
still untried. 

Resolved, That arbitration does not necessarily involve 
a reference to crowned heads; and that, if a jealousy of 
such a reference is entertained in any quarter, a commis- 
sion of able and dispassionate citizens, either from the two 
countries concerned, or from the world at large, offers 
itself as an obvious and unobjectionable alternative. 


— The strongest passions and the most dangerou: weak- 
nesses of the human breast—ambition, avarice, vanity, 
the honorable or venial love of fame—are all in conspiracy 
against the desire and duty of peace.—Jomes Madison. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY OF 1818. 


The first article of the treaty of 1818, which has been 
the cause of such unnumbered international disputes, is 
in these words: 

‘*Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty 
claimed by the United States, for the inbabitants thereof, 
to take, dry and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors 
and creeks of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in 
America, it is agreed between the high contracting parties 
that the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, 
forever, in common with the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind— 

1. On that part of the southern coast of Newfound- 
land which extends from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, 
on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, 
from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands ; 

2. On the shores of the Magdalen Islands ; 

3. And also on the coasts, bays, harbors and creeks 
from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to 
and through the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence north- 
wardly indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, 
however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

And that the American fishermen shall also have liberty 
forever to dry and cure fish in any of. the unsettled bays, 
harbors and creeks of the southern part of the coast of 
Newfoundland, hereabove described, and of the coast of 
Labrador ; but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, 
shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fisher- 
men to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled without 
previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors or possessors of the ground. 

And the United States hereby renounce forever any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants 
thereof to take, dry or cure fish on or within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbors of his 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included 
within the above-mentioned limit. 

Provided, however, that the American fishermen shall 
be permitted to enter such bays or harbors (1) for the 
purpose of shelter and (2) of repairing damages therein ; 
of (3) purchasing wood and (4) of obtaining water, and 
for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under 
such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their 
taking, drying or curing fish therein, or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved 
to them.” 


SOUL-PAVEMENTS. 


Mrs. Sally F. Chapin. of South Carolina, gives utterance 
to the following remarkable combination of poetic fancy 
and unanswerable logic : 

“We must have the liquor tax to pave our strects,” 
says a politician. But I think if mothers had the con- 
trol, 

They could pave to-day 

The broad highway 
With something not so white as the souls 

Of the innocent boys at play. 

Why can't men pave the business marts 
With something harder than women’s hearts? 
Is there no gold, that will serve their turn, 
Save the shining gold of the heads that rest 
Soft on a loving mother’s breast? 
Must these go down to the drunkard’s grave 
In order that we the streets may pave? — 
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THE PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY OF 
ARBITRATION. 


BY MRS. M. E. BLAKE, AUTHOR OF **‘ THE COMING REFORM.”’ 


If we, as a nation, were endowed with as active 
spiritual perceptions #8 we are intellectual and business 
qualities, the news contained in recent paragraphs would 
set the country in a flutter of enthusiasm. An opening 
made at last fur an enduring plan of honorable arbitration ; 
a chance presented for applying the principles of equity 
and common sense to the- adjustment of international 
disputes and formation of treaties ; an opportunity given 
to rise out of the quagmire of ancient wrong and supersti- 
tion, which hampered the progress of humanity more 
effectually than all other hindrances put together. It is 
useless to ask what motive has impelled towards this just 
and admirable movement. Whether prudence has at 
last obtained the ear of self-interest and caused it to move 
in the direction of practical reform, or whether the latent 
spirit of Christianity, developing through generations of 
selfishness and brute force, has finally been able to push 
itself free from the incumbrances of error, we do not care 
to question now, content that at last the spirit of the 
times has begun to tura in the right direction. 

Do the people of the United States realize what this propo- 
sition on the part of friends in Great Britain means? Apart 
from any higher significance, do they understand the pro- 
mise of temporal power and prosperity hidden in the 
ilea of ‘‘arbitration,’’ when contrasted with the opposite 
idea of ‘‘war,”’ as a basis of settlement? Ignoring for a 
time its tremendous meaning asa lever, raising the nobler 
nature of man to loftier heights, take it in its simply 
material aspect and study its meaning. A chance tor the 
shadow of strife and contention to disappear from the 
fair face of the earth, for hate and violence betweeu man 
and man to cease forever, for the untold wealth, which is 
wasted now before the blood-stained march of the Jug- 
gernaut of destruction, to be applied to the uses of suffer- 
ing and striving humanity, easing its burdens, rewarding its 
hours of toiland bringing comfort and peace home to the 
hearts which need them. Think of the comforts and luxur- 
ies which might be brought into the lives of the common 
people ; cons:der the plans of education and advancement 
which could be carried out for their elevation; imagine 
the broad earth made exquisite by thousands of beautiful 
and gracious forms, devoted to the interests and pleasures 
of her people. So far in the world’s history no system of 
improvement, however vast, no plan of charity or helpful- 
ness, however munificent, has reached in any proportion 
the enormous expenditure of money alone which is required 
for purposes of warfare. In the internal economy of nations 
the vast loans which burden the people with heavy rates of 
taxation, and the stagnation of business which pushes 
them to the wall and robs them of an honest remuneration 
for labor, are due to the immense amounts required either 
for active participation in or preparation for war more than 
to all other causes put together. According to the custom 
of the present time it makes little difference whether the 
sober sense of any one govermment recvils from the 
wrongfulness of this position or not. The sentiment of 
both rulers and subjects may be strongly against such a 
shallow pretence of adjustment in case of difficulty, 
and such a monstrous strain upon the energy and 
Tesourrces of the population. Nevertheless, it must be 
prepared to grapple with its neighbors upon a mutual 
basis of preparation. It must provide and drill a stand- 


ing army; expend colossal sums in the acquirement of 
newer and more deadly weapons, and increase its ‘‘war- 
matter how strongly it desires peace—in 
proportion to the ambition or rapacity of its neighbors. 
if these choose to increase their armaments, or levy fresh 
bodies of recruits, or show any unusual sign of activity in 
the gathering together of ways and means, those must fol- 
low the example in self defence, and in order to preserve 
that mythical something knowa to diplomacy as ‘-the bal- 
ance of power.’’ Nosuch rampant injustice or interference 
would be tolerated in any other form, or allowed to change 
the internal policy of a State outside ‘the will of its 
people ; but here might is right, and the stronger coerces 
the weaker. 

We who are so exceptionally favored by position and 
circumstance, and so separated by furtunate prestige from 
the complications of international disputes, should be the 
first to make use of our prerogative in favor of legal 
settlement of difficulties, especially at a time when peace 
deprives this step of any appearance or taint of self- 
interest. Threat-ned with danger from without, such a 
measure might be interpreted as meaning either coward- 
ice or apprehension. But, prosperous, friendly and 
respected, our opinion has the weight of a settled convic- 
tion, and the force which belongs to the utterance of a great 
people. It is a wonderful and most happy coincidence 
that a similar feeling should have seized hold of represen- 
tative English people at the same time. Of all nations on 
the face of the earth, they are the ones fitted to speak 
with most authority on this subject. Their great wealth 
and greater influence, their strength and audacity, make 
them the leaders of opinion. ‘To think that, of their own 
free will, they offer this concession, and take the initiative 
in asking for justice, instead of force, as a tribunal of 
set lement, is a magnificent step in moral and intellectual 
progress. The result of the Alabama claim was hailed 
with delight as an entering wedge in the cause of good 
government and enlightened judgment; yet that was but 
an isolated case, and although valuable as precedent, it 
gave no certainty of further help. But this is a broader 
and more generous design. It is destined to include all 
differences which may arise between the two countries of 
sufficient importance to transcend ordinary diplomatic 
adjustment; and it is most earnestly to be hoped that the 
people of this country will show their interest and earnest- 
ness by such unmistakable signs as shall assure the 
success of the scheme and gladden the hearts of its pro- 
jectors. Suchan attempt at securing the highest right of 
justice to mankind may not offer again for many long 
years if this golden opportunity is passed by without 
improvement. 


It is food for grave and serious reflection that some 
portions of the public press have met so vital a questiun as 
this with a word of derision. The proposal to submit the 
fishery dispute to arbitration has been made in one or two 
cases the subject of sneering comment. Whether the 
press echoes or forms public opinion, it is alike important 
that it should always be in the advance guard of noble 
principle. If ignorance or prejudice has still such hold over 
the minds of men that it can warp judgment and impede 
progress, it is their happy chance to be placed where a 
word of caution or of counsel can best reach the ears of 
the multitu:le. There is neither wit nor wisdom in playing 
with edge tools. The man who deliberately appeals to 
the passions instead of to the understanding of the popu- 
lace, is playing a dangerous game for public security and 
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private success. Whatever misapprehension has arisen 
on the subject of English or American treaties can be 
better explained by honest and upright men in earnest 
counsel than by rampant partisans eager for blows and 
reprisals. It is, unfortunately, impossible to say as yet 
that there is no evil or wrong in the world so great as to 
justify warfare between man and his brother man. But 
it is both plausible and reasonable to assert that wher- 
ever there is the faintest hope or the smallest chance of a 
peaceable solution of difficulties, the spirit which would 
urge to strife and bloodshed is unwise, unchristian and un- 
manly.— Boston Journal. 

Boston, October, 1887. 


PEACE MEETING IN INDIANA. 


In connection with the Indiana yearly meeting at Rich- 
mond and the International Conference of Friends at the 
same place, a Peace meeting was held Saturday evening, 
October 1. It was addressed by William Jones of England, 
Eli Jones of Maine, and George Grubb of Cork, Ireland. 
The attendance was good, the interest in the excellent 
addresses unabated. The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were debated and adopted : 

‘‘Whereas, During the last eighty years about forty 
cases of international arbitration have occurred, eighteen of 
which have been submitted by the United States and six- 
teen by the British Empire, ten of these cases having 
occurred during the last decade ; and we thus have an un- 
mistakeable evidence of an increasing desire among 
nations to avoid the cruelty and destructiveness of war ; 
and 

‘Whereas, Two hundred and thirty-one members of the 
British Parliament have sent a memorial to the Executive 
of our nation, desiring the United States government may 
take measures to secure a treaty between that empire and 
the United States, which will provide that all cases of 
dispute that cannot be adjusted by diplomacy may he 
submitted to a court of arbitration for final adjustment ; 
and 

‘*Whereas, The Senate of the United States during the 
last Congress approved a bill by unavimous vote provid- 
ing for a congress of delegates of independent American 
nations, looking to an equitable adjustment of commercial 
exchange, coinage. and to arbitration as a substitute for 
war, which bill failed to reach a final vote in the House of 
Representatives ; and 

**Whereas, It is anticipated that when such purposes as 
are here contemplated shall be consummated, Houlland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Belgium. Switzerland 
and other European States will follow, and their standing 
armies, which are a burden to all those nations, can 
disband and be a blessing to thousands of impoverished 
homes ; and 

“Whereas, These measures have been recommended by 
every administration for the last twenty years ; therefore. 

‘+ Resolved, That we hail with great satisfaction these 
indications of a desire of the nations for peacetul diplom- 
acy. and especially by the two greatest English speaking 
nations, and throughout the American Continent. 

‘+ Rexolved, That we shall use our earnest efforts to secure 
the desired legislation by our Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress, and especially to secure their influence 
and support of the prayer of the memorial from England 
above referred to. 


** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States, and to our Senators 
and Kepresentatives in Congress, as an evidei.ce of our 
desire for such legislation as will secure perpetual peace 
and good will among the nations.” 


A HULSEAN LECTURER ON THE CHURCHES. 


Recently an excellent discourse was delivered at Cam- 
bridge by the Rev. J. Foxley, M.A., the Hulsean Lecturer 
of 1881. 

Mr. Foxley took for his text Mark i. 14. 15, and said: 
** Why does not the Church of God, in all its branches, 
take the lead in the batile for peace? The gladiatorial shows 
were shamed out of existence by the monk Telemachus, 
who leaped into the arena, and, Christ-like, by his death 
destroyed death of that foul sort. Is there no brave 
Church in Christendom ready to sacrifice wealth and honor, 
ay, and fora while, existence, rather than go on stolidly, 
as for these many centuries past, blessing warlike banners 
and singing Te Deums for the slaughter of fellow Curis- 
tians? 

‘Here, surely, is something on which all Churches may 
agree. In these days, when the Post Office, the News- 
paper, and the Telegraph have made the whole world 
sensitive to its every part, I believe the Chri-tian Churches 
of Europe could put down war between Christian nations 
if they tried. Within the last few months the chief Christian 
Minister in Europe appears to have been dealing with this 
very question. Buthow? Lending his influence, it seems, 
for the increase of armaments in Germany, in the hope that 
Germany may some day help him, forsvoth, to becom a 
temporal prince himself. This is an example to all Chris- 
tian ministers how not to do the work that God has set 
them. ‘Their primary business is not to strengthen t .em- 
selves, but to promote righteousness and peace upon earth. 
Thank God! these things have begun to make themselves 
felt. Is not the time fulfilled, the time for the Churches 
to repent, so that the nations may believe? Iron can only 
be joined when itis hot. Let the Churches be all aglow 
with the Gospel of peace ; let them forget their ditferences 
and their slfishnesses in one bold crusade against the 
insatiable dragon of modern militarism: aud then, on the 
solid anvil of the purpose they were made for, they may 
be welded by the good hammer of God into the rod that 
shall rule the nations, not for ecclesiastical pelf or pomp, 
but with the sure law of the morning star leading on the 
day. A weird novel, some years ago, described how war 
was annihilated in the coming race by every man’s pos- 
sessing a concentrated power sufficient to destroy an army. 
That power is the Spirit of Jesus! He that hath an ear 
let him hear what the Spirit in these days its saying to the 
Churches. Let their leaders throuzhout the world com- 
municate with one another, following at last the long- 
despised example of the Socie'y of Friends, and persevere 
till these armed millions, more, I suppose, than all the adult 
males of the United Kingdom, be set free to earn their 
own living, or ouly so many of them retained in arms as 
may be necessary to preserve internal order and ward off 
barbarism, and these dres’ed not in feathers and colors, 
as if inflicting the punishment of death were the grandest 
of human occupations. The words of the Eternal stand 
sure: ‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’ The spirit that 
spoke by Micah and Isaiah speaks in every Christ-like 
hc art.”— Herald of Peace. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM WILLIAM JONES. 
To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace. 
Ricumonp, Inprana, U. S. A. 
3rd October, 1887. 

Dear Frrenp,—Good work has been done at the Peace 
Conference, held at this place, on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
of September, 1887. Delegates were present from almost 
every yearly meeting of the Society of Friends the world 
over. Among them seven or eight were present from 
England and Ireland. 

Both at this and the previous General Conference of 
the Society of Friends, the number present of men of 
intellectual force, as well as of high spiritual character, 
was remarkable. 

Within the writer’s experience of conferences and 
assemblies, few, if any, contained so many “level-headed” 
men, or presented such an array of talent and speaking 
power. Naturally, on an occasion like this, the men 
selected as delegates might be expected to represent the 
créme de la créme of Quaker brains. Great, therefore, 
was the enjoyment of listening to the discussions of these 
(peaceable) -*fvemen worthy of each other’s steel.” 

The Peace Conference elected Augustine Jones, of 
Providence, R. I. (author of the pamphlet on ‘-War and 
Christianity”), as its Chairman, and Wm. G. Hubbard as 
Secretary. 

In the earlier sittings, the speeches were of a general 
character, travelling over the range of the social, religious 
and economic aspects of war. Specially interesting were 
the speeches of veterans in the cause, like Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, of Indiana, and Eli Jones, of Maine. The latter 
made a very touching reference to the death of his oldest 
son, Major Jones, who as a young man having completed 
his College education with honors, full of zeal for his 
country, and for the abolition of slavery, but who set 
aside his Quaker training on the subject of war, joined 
the northern army in the Civil War as captain, and was 
prumoted to be major. He led his company into 
action, and was killed by a stray shot on the field. 
“That father, that mother,” said his octogenarian still 
sorrowing parent in tremulous tone, ‘“‘who have had their 
oldest born brought home a corpse from the battle-field, 
have thus had the reality of war brought very closely 
home to them.” 

At a later sitting, William Jones was invited to lay 
befure the Conference the important subject which formed 
his special mission to America: that is, the proposition 
to establish a permanent treaty of Arbitration between 
the governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
binding them beforehand to refer all differences which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy to the decision of the 
Court of Arbitration. 

The subject took deep hold of the meeting. Quickly 
speaker after speaker seized its main points and elaborated 
them practically. Friends were urged on their return to 
their distant homes, scattered all over the States, to use 
all their influence to enlightening the public, and forming 
a strong public opinion in favor of the proposition. 

Turning from discussion to business, the Conference 
took the following course of action :—Firstly it adopted 
an address to the President and Congress of the United 
States, urging them to accede to the prayer of the memorial 
presented from England on the subject, and signed by 
232 members of the British House of Commons. 

Secondly.—A deputation of three influential men was 


appointed to present these addresses at Washington. 

Thirdly.—A further address to all the yearly meetings 
of Friends on the Continent of America, was adopted, 
commending the subject to their earnest attention, and 
recommending the appointment of local committees, in 
order that active steps in aid of the work may be taken. 

Fourthly. —The Conference further appointed a number 
of influential friends, in each of the yearly meetings, to 
bring the Peave question generally, and the proposed 
treaty with England especially, before the various conven- 
tions of Ministers of the Christian churches. 

On the evening of the 28th September, a very large 
meeting was held in the spacious yearly meeting house, 
composed of Friends in attendance at the yearly meeting, 
to hear an address from William Jones, on the subject of 
defensive war from the Christian standpoint. Addresses 
were also given by George Gillett, Augustine Jones, and 
B. C. Hobbs. The New Testament teachings, on peace 
and war, were earnestly pressed home on the vast and 
attentive audience, so that the zealous secretary of the 
Peace Association, Daniel Hill, remarked that a ‘‘Peace 
Boom” was created such as he had never before witnessed 
among Friends. 

Still more striking was the great peace meeting held 
with the citizens of Richmond, and Friends, on the even- 
ing of the lst October. Timothy B. Hussey, of Berwick, 
Me., in the chair. For one hour and twenty minutes, the 
vast audience listened with closest attention to William 
Jones’ appealsand illustrations from personal experiences. 

Being the first general audience addressed by him in 
America, the ground covered embraced : 

Firstly.—A salutation in the name of the moral and 
peace-loving people of England, based on Mr. Bright's 
letter to the writer, now well known. 

Secondly.—A brief review of the condition of the Con- 


; tinent of Europe, resulting from militarism and war-taxa- 


tion and the annexation by Germany of Alsace. 

Thirdly.—The necessity of some better way of settling 
International disputes than the methods of war, as 
instanced from some of the writer’s experiences at Metz, 

Fourthly.--Arbitration, and the proposed Anglo-Ameri- 
can Treaty as a visible token of the desires of intelligent 
and peace-loving Englishmen, and as an inconceivable 
boon, not only to the two great English-speaking nations, 
but to the whole of Christendom. 

Fifthly.—The results of Arbitration were shown in the 
striking contrast of the respective attitudes of England 
and America, which since the ‘‘Alabama” Arbitration has 
been so cordial and friendly, and of France and Gemany, 
which since the war has been so full of bitterness and 
undying hostility. 

The veteran, Eli Jones, also George Grubb of Ireland, 
then addressed the meeting. The sentiments of these and 
all the speakers were enthusiastically received, and resolu- 
tions (published on page 154) approving of arbitration 
and of the proposed treaty of peace with England were 
unanimously carried. The advocacy of the treaty in 
question is fairly launched before the American public. 
May God speed it ! 

Yours very truly, 
Jones. 


—The ‘‘non-subscribing’’ Presbyterian ministers of 
Ireland preached each a sermon simultaneously on Sunday, 
September 18, on ‘‘Arbitration as a substitute for war.” 
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THE ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


The following is a copy of the Address which is to be 
presented to the President, and @ddressed to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. A complete list of the 232 Members of 
the House of Commons who have signed the Address is 
also appended. The 44 with a star against their names 
are Liberal Unionists. The 13 in italics are Conserva- 
tives, and the remaining 175 are Gladstone Liberals. 
With the exception of Mr. T. W. Russell, an Irish Lib- 

- eral Unionist, they are all English, Scotch and Welsh 
Members. 

The deputation will consist of the following Members 
of Parliament: Courtney Kenney, Caleb Wright, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Munro Ferguson, Sir John Swinburne, Halley 
Stewart, Octavius V. Morgan, Sir George Campbell. An- 
drew Provand, Benjamin Pickard and William Randal 
Cremer. Stewart Menzies and Angus Sutherland have 
promised to join if possible. 

Lord Kinard will also accompany the deputation. 
Lord Herschel! promised to go with us if he could remain 
long enough in the States, where he bas been for the last 
two months, but the unavoidable delay which has taken 
place will probably prevent him from doing so. 

In addition to the above, John Wilson, Charles Freak, 
and John Inglis will also form part of the deputation as 
representatives of the ‘*Trades’ Union Congress.’’ The 
majority have already gone, and Messrs. Cremer, Pickard, 
Provand, Freak, Inglis and Wilson, will leave Liverpool 
in the steamship ‘‘Umbria,” on October the 15th. 

Mr. Burt, M. P., Mr. Fenwick, M. P., and Mr. Abra- 
ham, M. P., would have been with us but for the peculiar 
state of affairs in the mining districts; Mr. Crawford, M. 
P., is too unwell to undertake such a long journey, and 
Mr. Broadhurst is detained at home by the meeting in 
his constituency of the Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has thrown his whole heart 
into the movement, left Southampton on October 9th, 
and on his arrival in New York will immediately proceed 
to Washington to make the necessary arrangements with 
the President for the reception of the deputation. — 

The Address has been beautifully written, illuminated 
and mounted by Mr. Knight, a member of our Council, 
the names of the 232 signatories being appended in their 
own handwriting. 

As yet no other arrangements have been entered into, 
but it is probable that after the interview with the Presi- 
dent, some of the deputation will accept the pressing in- 
vitations which have been forwarded to us, and address 
meetings in Philadelphia and Boston. 


To the President and Congress of the United States of 
America. 


The undersigned members of the British Parliament 
learn with the utmost satisfaction that various proposals 
have been introduced into Congress, urging the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take the necessary steps 
for concluding with the Government of Great Britain a 
Treaty, which shall stipulate that any diflerences or 
disputes arising between the two Governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency shall be referred 
to Arbitration. Should such a proposal happily emanate 


from the Congress of the United States. our best influence 
shall be used to ensure its acceptance by the Government 
of Great Britain. ‘The conclusion of such a Treaty would 
be a splendid example to those nations who are wasting 
their resources in war-provoking institutions, and might 
induce other governments to join the peaceful compact. 


Asquith, H. H. Dillwyn, L. L. 


Acland, Charles T. D. 
Acland, Arthur H. D. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Abraham, William 
Austin, John 

Asher, A. 

Anderson, C. H. 

Allison, R. A. 

Atherley-Jones, L. 

Bright, W. Leatbam 
*Bickford-Smith, W. 
*Beaumont, Henry F. 
*Bright, Right,Hon. John 
*Barclay, James W. 

Bartley, G. C. T. 

Bolton, T. Dolling 

Brunner, John J. 

Ballantine, Walter 

Bright, Jacob 

Blake, Thomas 

Barran, John 

Bryce, James 
*Brown, Alexander L. 

Barbour, William B. 

Brosdhurst. Henry 

Buxton, Sydney 

Burt, Thomas 

Bradlaugh, C. 
*Buchanan, T. R. 

Balfour, Sir G., Bt. 
*Barnes, Alfred 

Crossley. Edward 
*Caine, W. S. 

Cowell-Stepney, Sir A., Bt. 

Coleridge, Hon. Bernard 

Cameron, Charles 

Cameron, J. McDonald 

Campbell, Sir George, Bt. 

Cobb, H. 

Channing, F. A. 
*Coghill, Douglas H. 
*Chamberlain, Rt. 

Joseph 

Craven, Joseph 

Cremer, W. R. 

Clark, G. B. 

Conybeare, C. A. V. 

Cossham, Handel 

Cozens - Hardy, Herbert 

H 


Colman, J. J. 

Craig, James 
*Chamberlain, Richard 

Crawford, D. 

Crawford, William 

Cohen, Arthur 
*Courtney, Leonard 
*Corbett, John 


Hon. 


Dodds, Joseph 
*Dixon, George 
Esslemont, Peter 
Ellis, J. E. 
*Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellis, ‘Thomas E. 
Ellis, James 
Evershed, Sydney 
Fenwick, C. 
Farquharson, Robert 
*Fry, Lewis 
Flower, Cyril 
Fuller. G. P. 
Fry, Theodore 
Foljambe, Cecil C. Sa- 
vile 
Foster, Sir B. Walter 
Forster, Sir C., Bt. 
Fowler, Right Hon. 
Hepry H. 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro 
Grey, Sir Edward, Bt. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gladstone, Herbert J, 
Gaskell, Charles Milnes 
Graham, R. Cunningham 
Gane, J. Lawrence 
Gardner, Herbert 
*Grove, Sir Thomas F., Bt. 
Gully, W. C. 
*Gurdon, Robert T. 
Haldane, R. B. 
Howell, George 
Holden. Isaac 
Hayne-Seale, C. 
Howard, Joseph 
Howorth, Henry H. 
Hervey, Lord Francis 
Hunter. W. A. 
*Hobhouse, Henry 
*Hingley, Benjamin 
Holloway, Geo. 
Hoyle, Isaac 
*Havelock-Allen, 
M., Bt. 
Illingworth, Alfred 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, Charles H. . 
James, Hon. Walter H. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, Right 
Hon. Sir U., Bt. 
*Kenrick, William 
Kelly, John Richards 
Kenny, Courtney 
Lewis, ‘Thomas 
Lethbridge, Sir Roper 
Lockwood, Frank 


Sir H. 


er 
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Libouchere, Henry 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Bt. 
Lawson, Harry L. W. 
Lyell, Leonard 
Lacaita, Charles C. 
Lefevre, Rt. Hon. G. 
Shaw 
*Lubbock, Sir John, Bt. 
Montagu, Samuel 
Morgan, O. V. 
*Maclean, Francis W. 
Marjoribanks, Right Hon. 
Edward 
Morgan, Right Hon. G. 
Osborne”. 
*Mildmay, F. Bingham 
M. H. 


McLaren, Walter S. B. 
M’ Lagan, Peter 
McArthur, A. 
Muallock, Richard 
Morley, Aruold 

*Morrison, Walter 
McInnes, Miles 
McArthur, W. A. 
Mappin, Sir F. T., Bt. 
Mason, Stephen 
McEwan, W. 

Mundella, Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Morley, Kt. Hon. John 
Macdonald, R. 

*More, R. Jasper 
Menzies, R. Stewart 
Neville, Ralph 
Newnes, George 
Picton, J: Allanson 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Pickard, Benjamia 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Pease, Sir Joseph W., Bt. 
Pease, Alfred E. 

Price, T. P. 

Priestley, Briggs 
Pugh, David 
Peacock, Richard 

*Pitt-Lewis, G. 

Potter, Thomas B. 

Portman, Hon. Edwin B. 

er Sir Charles M., 

Parker, C. S. 

Paulton, J. M. 

Provand, A. D. 

Playfair, Rt. Hon. Sir L., 
Bt 


Plowden, Sir W. C. 
*Quilter, W. Cuthbert 
*Richardson, T. 

Rowlands, James 

Rowntree, Joshua 

Roe, T. 

*Russell, Thomas W. 

Russell, Rt. Hon. Sir 

Charles 
Russell, Edward R. 


Rowlands, W. Bowen 
Robertson, Edmund 
Rendell, Stewart 
Reid, R. T. 
Rithbone, W. 
Reid, Sir Edward J., 
K. C. B. 
Robinson, Thomas 
Richard, Henry 
Roberts, John 
Roscoe, Sir Henry E. 
Roberts, J. Bryn 
Spencer, Hon. C. Robert 
Stuart, James 
Sutherland, Angus 
Smith, Samuel 
Samuelson, Godfrey B. 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip 
Swinburne, Sir John, Bt. 
*Sinclair, W. Pirrie 
Simon, Sir John 
Storey, Samuel 
Shirley, Walter S. 
Shaw, Thomas 
Slagg, J. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, 
Bt. 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Stevenson, F. S. 
Stewart, Halley 
Stevenson, James C. 
Swetenham, Edmund 
*Sutherland, T. 
Summers, William 
Stansfeld, Rt. Hon. James 
*Thorburn, W. 
*Taylor, Francis 
*Talbot, Chris. 
Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir 
G. O., Bt. 
*Vivian, Sir H. Hussey, 
Bt. 
*Villiers, Rt. Hon. C. P. 
Williams, Arthur J. 
*Winterbotham, A. B. 
Wardle, Henry 
Waddy, S. D. 
Warmi o, C. M. 
*Williams, J. Powell 
Wilson, Charles H. 
Williamson, J. 
Wright, Caleb 
Woodhead, Joseph 
Watt, Hugh 
Wilson, H. J. 
Will, J. Shiress 
*Wolmer, Viscount 


_ *Watkin, Sir Edward W., 


Bt. 

Woodall, W. 
*West, Col. W. Cornwallis 

Wayman, Thomas 

Wilson, Sir Samuel 

Williamson, S. 

Wutson, James 

Yeo, F. A. 


OPINIONS OF PEERS, BISHOPS, ETC., ON A 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION. 


Sach favorable expressions of opinion from so many 
Peers will probably surprise very many of our readers. 
It was only within the last fortnight that we ascertained 
there was any strong feeling upon the subject among 
members of the House of Lords. Had the discovery been 
made before the parliamentary session ended, and the 
members of both Houses left London for all parts of the 
worki, the number of replies would undoubtedly have 
been much greater. As it is those which we have received 
will strengthen our efforts on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Every letter we have received will be handed to the Presi- 
dent, together with the signatures of the members of the 
House of Commons. A copy of both will also be for- 
warded to every member of Congress. 


Tie following communications have been addressed to Me. 
Cremer. 


FROM LORD KIMBERLEY. 

Sir, —I entirely sympathize with the desire expressed 
by the Workmen’s Peace Association that international 
disputes should be settled by arbitration. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

Dear Sir, —I regret that it will be wholly impossible 
for me to be present when the address is presented to the 
President at Washington, but its general purport has my 
cordial concurrence. 

FROM THE EARL OF DERBY. 

Sir,— The expediency of settling by arbitration any 
differences which may arise between this country and the 
United States is so obvious that no argument is necessary 
to establish or defend it. I hearily sympathize with the 
steps that are being taken to press this mode of proceed- 


| ing on both Governments. 


FROM LORD EBURY. 
Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of 27th ult., 
and I have to say that some 25. years ago I introduced a 
deputation to Lord Palmerston consisting of the late Mr. 
Cob ien, Mr. Milner-Gibson and others, in order to induce 
our then Prime Minister to use his influence to recomm2nd 
to other countries to assent to the principle of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, and that it was especially at my instance 
that Lord Clarendon obtained the insertion of that article 
in the Treaty of Paris which recommends it for general 
adoption. You may therefore imagine with how much 
pleasure I find that you are able to take the step that you 

describe. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
the copy of the Address to the President and Congress 
of the United States, which you were so good as to for- 
ward to me. Yielding to no man in my admiration of 
the noble qualities and gallant deeds of our army and 
navy, and in my sense of the debt of gratitude which 
England owes to them, I feel and have long felt that war 
is a blot upon our civilization and our Christianity. I 
should hail with joy any expedient by which nations 
might adjust their differences by peaceful methods without 
loss of honor, or lowering the national character. The 
present effort therefore, to promote a treaty between the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States, in 
virtue of which all differences between these two great 
countries should be referred to Arbitration, has my warm 
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sympathy. And I trust that by the blessing of God, 
these eflorts may lead to an agreement which would have 
an incalculable influence upon the whole civilized world. 


FROM LORD HOBHOUSE. 


Dear Mr. Cremer,—You and I have been for so many 
years in sympathy on matters affecting peace and war, 
that you know I would gladly join your deputation, if 
able. You invite me, if I cannot come in person, to state 
my views about the movement; and | will do so in a very 
brief and summary manner, though I do nut suppose they 
will be valued by many besides yourself. I look upon 
the vast preparations f.r war now made, and the forma- 
tion of large military cliques, as a most serious political 
danger to the communities in which they are present, both 
on account of their antagonism to freedom, which is the 
life-load of political society, and on account of their cost 
which grinds the people, and especially the poor, most 
severely. Any movement which takes away occasions 
for-war will not only give us less actual war, the evils of 
which everybody admits, but will constantly tend to 
lighten the terrible incubus I have referred to. We are 
told that the substitution of Arbitration for war is a mere 
idle Utopian dream. I am not indeed one of those who 
think war is necessarily wrong, or that it is always avoid- 
able. but the more I have studied histery, the stronger 
has my conviction become, that many wars are caused 
by the stupidity or ambition of a few persons, many by a 
false sense of honor, many by misunderstanding of fact. 
In personal and social quarrels arising from such causes, 
even such as occur on a large social scale, it is found that 
the intervention of impartial third parties is able to repress 
evil passions, to find means of assuaging irritated feelings, 
and to remove misunderstandings. I cannot see why the 
same good influences should not work in international 
disputes. And 1 welcome every reference to Arbitration 
that is actually made in small matters and every attempt 
to inveke it in large matters, as an additional act towards 
the formation of a habit; the habit of looking for the 
solution of disputes on grounds of judgment and reason, 
and not on the blind chances of ruinous wars. To incul- 
cate such a habit must be the work of many men through 
a long period of time. But such a movement as_ that 
which is taking place in the Congress of the United States, 
such a declaration as that which you send me by members 
of the House of Commons, and such a deputation as that 
which you are undertaking, are all material and hopeful 
aids to progress. 

FROM LORD MONK BRETTON. 

Dear Sir,—I understand that the Address to be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States is intended 
to be one proceeding exclusively from the House of Com- 
mons. Had it been otherwise I should have desired to attach 
my signature to it, as I cordially sympathize with its ob- 
ject. If I could have revisited America this autumn, I 
would gladly have met Lord Herschell and joined your 
deputation at Washington. 

FROM LORD BRAMWELL. 

Dear Sir,—Being in my 80th year, with some at least 
of the infirmities incidental to that age, 1 cannot join 
in presenting the Address—a copy of which you have 
forwarded me—to the President of the United States of 
America. But I can, and most heartily do, state my 
sympathy with its object. A war between the United 
Kingdom and the United States would be a disgrace to 
humanity. A disgrace and misery to both of us, which 
nothing, no cause of quarrel could justify. 


FROM LORD KENSINGTON. 


Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter enclosing copy of an Address signed by 232 mem- 
hers of the House of Commons, which is to be presented 
to the President of the United States of America by a de- 
putation. I most cordially agree with every word of the 
Address, and would bail with the greatest delight the 
signing of such a Treaty as is there described. A Treaty 
which would be a further bond of union between the two 
great nations of England and the United States. 


FROM THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. 

Dear Sir,—Had I been able to do so nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to accompany your 
deputation to the President of the United States, but ur- 
gent affairs oblige my remaining in this country for some 
time to come. I see that the Address to the President 
and Congress of the United States of America is proposed 
to be signed by members of the ‘‘British Parliament.” If 
this includes the House of Lords, I should be very glad 
to authorize my name to be appended to it. 

FROM THE BISHOP OE LONDON. 

The Bishop of London regrets that he is not able to 
accompany the Deputation to wait on the President of 
the United States, but he is glad that the opportunity has 
been given to him of expressing his cordial sympathy 
with the address which the deputation is to present. An 
Arbitration Treaty which shall put an end to the possi- 
bility of war, between two nations, so powerful anid so 
progressive, cannot but have a great effect on the world 
at large, and tend to promote peace, justice, and good 
will among all civilized nations. 

FROM THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

Dear Sir,—-I shall rejoice exceedingly if the two great 
sister nations will resolve upon arbitration for the future. 
How can fighting decide anything but the relative force 
of the combatants? As we desire justice, we must follow 
another method; and use our reason, and consult to- 
gether as to what is right. I do not feel that I am a per- 
son of sufficient importance to write to the President; 
but it makes me happy to believe that there wil) be no 
difficulty with him—he will be only too happy to see a 
way open of snapping the sword across the table of the 
council room. 

FROM LORD KINARD. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter with reference 
to the address to be presented to the President of the 
United States. Iam leaving for America on Saturday, 
and may possibly be able to join the deputation if yu 
could let me have word at Pall Mall East by Friday as to 
date, or where I can get information in New York or 
elsewhere. I most heartily approve of the address, and 
in the event of my not being able to be present, I shall be 
mo-t happy that my name should be forwarded as one 
of those whu sympathize with the important object of the 
memorial. 

FROM LORD MONKSWELL. 

My Dear Sir,—I much regret that my engagements pre- 
vent me from accompanying the deputation to Washing- 
ton, and I gladly avail myself of the opportunity you 80 
kindly afford me of expressing my hearty sympathy with 
the object the deputation has in view. . 

FROM LORD LAWRENCE. 


Lord Lawrence wishes to express his entire sympathy 
with the objects of the Association which Mr. Cremer 
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represents as Secretary, and more especially with regard 
to the address to the President of the United States of 
America, he would be glad to have his name added to the 
list sent, and regrcts he is unable to represent it at the 
deputation. 

FROM THE RIGHT ION. JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to hear of your great success in 
obtaining signatures to your memorial. I have recently 
written two letters on the great questicn of a Treaty of 
Arbitration, and do not like to appear so often in letters 
upon the subject and hope you will excuse me if I am si- 
lent now. 1 sha'l wa'ch your proceedings in the States 
with great interest. 

FROM LORD DELPER. 

Sir.—I beg to acknowledge the rece*pt of your letter 
enclosing a copy of the address which it is proposed to 
present to the President of the United States. Although 
l understand it is limited to Members of the House of 
Commons, I am able to express my complete s) mpathy 
with the terms and object of the addr ss and feel sure that 
its presentation is a step in the right direction. 

FROM THE RT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Writing to Mr. Andiew Carnegie Mr. Gladstone says 
‘*That waile he makes it a rule not to sign memorials upon 
political matters when he has had sufficient opportunity to 
testify his sentiments in Office and Parliament, yet on this 
question his official action in 1873 (Alabama Arbitration ) 
is much more to the purpose than anything he could now, 
when in opposition, say or write.” 

FROM THE BISHOP OF NEWCASTLE. 

My Dear Sir,—It is impossible for me to attend as one 
of the deputation, but I am entirely in sympathy with the 
spirit of the address, and I[ should rejoice to know that 
any plan had been discovercd whereby such differences 
and disputes as are mentioned in the adress could be 
settled by Arbitration in a peaceful manner, instead of 
being submitted to the cruel arbitrament of th _— ord. 

FROM THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 

My Dear Mr. Cremer,—I received your letter of 28th 
September. It would be impossible for me to join the 
deputation which is going to America to present to the 
President of the United States the address on the subject 
of the reference to Arbitration of disputes between this 
country and the United States of America, but I heartily 
approve of the object of that address, and wish the depu- 
tation every success.— The Arbitrator (London). 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Parts, Oct. 23. The negotiations for conventions re- 
garding the New Hebrides Islands and the Suez Canal 
have been concluded, and the conventions will be signed 
to-morrow. The Suez Canal convention provides that the 
canal shall be kept open in time of war, that no act of 
hostility shall be permitted at either of its approaches or 
on its banks within a zone to be determined by an interna- 
tional commission on supervision, that belligerent powers 
shall neither embark nor disembark troops or war material 
on the canal or in the ports of access, and that, if Egypt 
proves unable to compel respect for the treaty, she will 
appeal to Turkey, who, in concert with the signatory 
powers, will take the necessary measures to enforce obe- 
dience. It is reported that Germany, Austria, and Rus- 
sia already approve the Suez convention, 


This is a triumph of peace principles ss regards, at 
least, one place and one interest. 


GLADSTONE AT NORTHAMPTON. 


Mr. Gladstone made a visit to the Congregational 
Institute at Northampton, England, October 20, and 
made an address in which he said that the pains and 
anxieties of the present political controversy were greatly 
mitigated by the conviction that the work of the Liberal 
party, though momentarily one of strife, aimed at peace. 
He trusted it was not profane or irreverent to say that 
the Prince of Peace would recognize and bless their ef- 
forts. They sought to wuite kingdoms now estranged 
and to promote harmony among different classes. If the 
Protestant cause was the cause of reason, truth, and 
justice, in following reason, truth, and justice, they would 
best follow the Protestent cause. 


ORGANIZED MURDER. 


Paradoxical as may seem two statements made by 
President Cleveland when he had a conversation with Mr. 
Wm. Jones, the Secretary of the English Peace Society, 
there was in them a good under-stratum of common 
senxe. At first glance the efforts to make war still more 
deadly and still more horiible are irreconcilable with 
measures. to ensure peace, but these counter-movements. 
are not so infinitely apart as the curved lines that con- 
tinually approach yet never touch. Warfare, says the 
President, on the generalization of General Sheridan, is 
becoming not a test of skill, strategy and c urage, but 
system of sheer organized murder. Therefore when 
warfare ensures the murder of half the combatants, it 
will be difficult to fill the ranks of armies. Still more 
ditficult would it be if chemistry fullows up the clue given 
by Lord Dundonald, and makes it pos~ible to destroy the 
whole of the inhabitants of a city. The secret body to 
which was referred Lord Dundonald’s proposals for the 
taking of Cronstadt and Sebastopol reported that the 
plans were feasible, but too horrible to be put into practice. 
War is now tending to that supreme horror by other. 
paths.—Leeds (Eng.) Mercury. 


RICHARD ON ARBITRATION. 


The London Peace Society bas published a collection 
of papers on International Arbitration by the venerable 
Henry Richard, M. P., who after a life-long study of the 
subject can probably speak with more accuracy and 
fulness than any other living man. It is just what every 
pastor who is to preach on the subject und every man 
who wants at least to know the present condition of this 
grand movement of our age needs. 

Mr. Henry Catford of the London Peace Society, has 
kindly sent us a few copies for the use of those specially 
interested in or at work for this cause. In a friendly wow, 
he writes Oct..11,—*‘It seems mvure important than ever 
to endeavor to prepare the winds of men when an effort 
is being made to unite our two countries in a permanent 
league of arbitration. I trust that the visit of Mr. Jones 
and the English M. P.’s, who are now leaving these shores, 
may materially contribute to forward this object,—one 
in which the friends of peace in Europe and America 
alike feel so warm an interest.” 
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RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 1, 1887. 
MAINE. 
Skowhegan Congregational Church, 
Skowhegan Union Meeting, ‘ 
Farmington Union Meeting, . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Stratham Congregational Church, 
A. E. Webb, Keene, 4 
Derry Congregational Church, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Gloucester, Reuben Brooks, . : 
J. Cortland, Newburyport, - 
bington Congregational Church, . Z 
incoln Congregational Church, 
North Weymouth Congregational Church, 
Wakefield Congregational Church, .. 3 
Bedford Congregational Church, : 
B. and S. Haines, Sandwich, .- 
Permanent Peace Fund, . 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Levi K. Joslin, Providenee,  . ‘ 
Gideon Gifford, Adamsville, . ‘ 
CONNECTICUT. 
Mystic Bridge Congregational Church, 
NEW YORK. 
C. C. Sheppard, Penn Yan, . . A 
Rev. H. Halsey, East Wilson, _ 
ILLINOIS. 
Mrs. Rufus Carey, Princeton, 
MARYLAND. 


San 
SSS 


Seo 


J. H. Stickney, Baltimore, . 


Tonations, 
Miscellaneous, . 
Publications, 


Total Receipts, 


PILOTS. 


The Boston pilots have formed an organization similar 
to that of the New York pilots. In their constitution are 
the following ‘*Maxims for Pilots :” 

Whatsoever you would that men do to you do you even 
so to them. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying in other words that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. ° 

Tt is an old saying that charity begins at home, but this 
is no reason why it should not go abroad. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every man hath need to 
be forgiven. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man than this: When the injury begins on his part kind- 
ness should begin on ours. The certain way to be cheated 
is to fancy one’s self more cunning than others. 

A little wrong te another is a great wrong done to 
ourselves. 

A man who cannot mind his own business is not to be 
trusted with that of others. 


How strong, how vast, how awful seems the power 
Of the new love which fills a maiden’s heart. 

For one who never bore a single hour 

Of pain for her; which tears her life apart 

From all its moorings, and controls her more 

Than all the ties the years have held before; 
Which crowns a stranger with a kingly — 


And gives the one who bore her—second place. 


THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


This department of our Government has grown up since 
1871, and its service along our coasts has been of inestim- 
able value. The official report of the past year has just 
been issued, and shows that the 211 life-saving stations 
located along the Atlantic Coast, and the shores of the 
great lakes, brought relief last year to 322 disabled ves- 
sels. The New York Herald speaks thus of the report: 

Here are tales of courage, of devotion, of self-sacrifice, 
that no romance can equal. Here are passages of adven- 
ture, of perilous escapes, of moments when but a thread 
or a plank is between human life and destruction; pas- 
sages that make one hold one’s breath and marvel that 
such scenes in scores have been and constantly recur 
almost in our sight, but which are only fully realized when. 
thus described together in all the eloquence of simple, 
unvarnished narration. The practical worth, no less than 
the nobleness, of the Life-Saving Service has been made 
clear. It is hardly needful to point out the good that is 
done by the spectacle of heroic deeds, but we may usefully 
invite all Americans to acquaint themselves with the 
particulars of one of the grandest branches of their public 
service, the increased efficiency of which assuredly be- 
tokens that growth of civilization which goes hand in hand 
with the growth of the spirit of humanity. 


Coarage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble: 
Trust in God and do the right! 
—Norman Macleod. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


ESTABLISHI:ED IN 1872. 


Authorized Capital. . . . » $1,000,000 
Paid Up Capital. . 2. we 600,000 
75,000 


Principal Eastern Office in New York. 


This company issues six per cent. Debenture Bonds and seven 
per cent. First Mortgage Loans on farms in lowa, Kansas and 
other Western States. ‘Thc Debenture Bonds, in addition to the 
atrength afforded by the company’s capital and surplus, are further 
guaranteed by the deposit of First Mortgage Farm Loans in the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York as Trustees, which mortgages 
are on properties valued at more than three times the amount loaned 
thereon. Principal and Interest of both Loan Mortgages and- 
Debenture Bonds are fully guaranteed by this Company. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. Wa. Larrabee, Governor of Iowa. 

Hon. W. B. Auttson, U. S. Senator, Iowa. 

J. & J. Sruarr & Co., Bankers, New York, 

Nationat Bank or THE Repusiic, New York. 

MenrcanTiLe Trust Company and others, New York. 

Jas H. Bouve, President Boston National Bank, Boston. 

C. H. Warner, President National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 

J. W. Baca, President Boylston Insurance Co., Boston. 

Isaac Sweerser, President Washington Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bowker, North American Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bonds of $200, $3800, $500, $1000 and $5000, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1 in each year, in the city of New York, which will 
be forwarded to investors free of charge, for sale at par and 
accrued interest by 


EDWARD S. TOBEY, Agent, 
Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, Room 3. 
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Wewill guarantee, the *LOVELL WASHER” to do 
better work and do it easier and in Li time than an 
other machine in the world. Warranted five years, and 
it don’t wash the clothes clean without rubbing, we will 
refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED! 


in every county. $150» PROOF that Agents 
are making from $7 50 per month, Farmers 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have —~ 

selling this Washer. Retail price only 
EYS ERS at manufacturers’ lowest 
price. Weinrite by! investigation. Se your 

address on a postal card for further particulars, 


«” LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


SEWING*MACHINE 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
<1! PERFECT SATISFACTION 


pi DAR S $0 ing 09 et Dr. chek & 


$0 IN ers like them in the world. 
r aor of disease. round eac box is worth 
Pind out about them an ill a dose. fies the con pam 
IN & CO., 22 Custo: 


POWDER 


absolutely pure and 
concentrated. One ounce is a = It is strictly a medicine to be given 


at the LESS quantity required of 
wooaonD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES, 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 
THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 


For beauty of se for saving of toil, THOS. WOOD & CO., 213, 215 State St., BOSTON. 


For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, : 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, OF THE 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast, D E E P 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; CORAL SHELLS, and other MARINE CURIOSITIES. We 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. have agents constantly employed in securing rare specimens of the 

use, above-named —— and offer to the — as fine a — for 

- ONE DOLLAR as they ean procure at any regular shell store for doub e 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. the amount. OUR DOLLAR CABINET containing over twenty 

varieties of shells, coral, etc., will please both old and young. 

Carefully packed, and mailed postpaid to any address in the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Address: 

Marine Curiosity Suppl Co., 
(Box 15) Key West, Florida. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy and Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s 
‘West Shore and New York Central and Hudson River Railroads. the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga ae yt Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in conneciion with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest anit most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington. St. Albans and Moutreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Kailroad via Miller’s Falls. 


Through the most ue and Beautiful Scenery in 
New d. 
in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 


P50 Washington Street, 250 
Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 
JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 


Send eight cents in stamps for “ L. Vv by 
P ts n cen n or UNT. AKE AND VALLEY, 
J. RB. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. the and L., and WINNIPESAUKEE and About There,” issued 
unel, ° 


“MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Montreal, Quebec, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


Vermont, New Hampshire & Canada. 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


From June to October. 
procurable at the Com "s offices, 218 Wash- 
ington St., third door south of Gld State House,and at Causeway 


Street station. 
C. 8. MELLEN, Gen. Superintendent. 
GEORGE W. STURER, Ass’t Gen Passenger Agt. 


at lowest rates are 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY pubtish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Scnpay-Scnoot Lisrary.—lIndispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or CuristrAN Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M.A 


Tue Brste: Tue Sunpar-scuoot Text Boox.—By Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 


Dunning. 


Tue Youne Teacuer.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introdu tion by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
* 78 cents each. 
These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 
‘The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching bui the 
general character of all our schools.”—The Christian 


Union. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacnine.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Conmmissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Curture or Piety.—By Amos S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 

This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 

regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices ; valuable | 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years of 
actual experience. 


Tue Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Written. 
By the Rev. S. L. Brake, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Sounpines.—Sermons. By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. 
Price, $1.25. 


Miss Cuariry’s House.—By Howe Benning. pp. 353. 
Price, $1.25. 


at Sorr Willis Boyd Allen. Price, 
1.00. . 


Dear Gates.—By Josephine R. Baker. Price, $1.25. 


Enpersy Crass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. Price, 
$1.25. 


Karture’s Expertence.—By Mrs, Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, author of *‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Pricey 
$1.00. 


Four Mixes rrom Tarrrrown.—By Fannie H. Gallagher. 
16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Patcuwork Quitt Socrery.—By Mary Spring Corn- 


ing. 16mo, pp. 280, Price, $1.25. 


(e A Sonpay-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 
Rec:tations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Soctety. Sent postage paid, to any 
Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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